carrying this theme in its fight 
reform legislation. 


issue of the AFL-CIO News. 


6, D. Cc 


Get Crooks- 
W heoerrened, 


Copies are available without charge from the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Legislation, 815 16th Street, N.. W., Washington 


ea 


‘Tough’ L 


labor bill in a full-scale attack on 


bill on the Senate floor. ° 


a McClellan Urges 


By Willard Shelton : 
Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) renewed his drive for a “tough” 


so-called “bill of rights” amendment saddled on the Kennedy-Ervin 


McClellan, chairman of the special Senate committee pris 


abor Bill 


the AFL-CIO for criticizing his 


ing labor-management abuses, is-® 
sued what he labeled a “point-by- 
point rebuttal” of “labor criticism” 

charging that the amendment was 
adopted in haste, with many sen- 
ators admittedly unaware of its 
contents and its threat to disrupt 
the operations of trade unions. 

McClellan’s new blast came as 
the House Labor Committee moved 
into daily sessions seeking to reach 
early agreement on a bill. 

It came also as independent 
experts and influentiak com- 
mentators joined the AFL-CIO 
in denouncing the Senate-passed 
labor-management measure and 
warning that its complicated pro- 
visions would put unions in a 
straitjacket. 

These included Walter Lippman, 
nationally-syndicated conseryative 
columnist, and Dean Frank J. 
Dugan of the Graduate School of 
Law at Georgetown University. 


Educator Fears ‘Anarchy’ 

Dugan told the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union.Dept. conference in 
Philadelphia that the Senate-passed 
bill “could well create a democracy 
of minorities in the union hall and 
anarchy on the building site.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 
was called “a full employment act 
for lawyers,” he reminded the IUD, 
but “if this act passes, the cup will 
runneth over. You'll need a law- 
yer in front of you, one in back of 
you and one at each side of you 
every moment of the day.” 

“What Pm really afraid of,” 
he continued is that its complex 
criminal provisions “will make 
responsible members of unions 
afraid to run for office.” 


Lippman warned that “political 
demagogues” had “stampeded” the 
Senate, which previously had been 
“set to enact a very useful bill.” 

He said the Kennedy-Ervin bill 


> 


Individual | 
Firm Talks 
Begin in Steel 


ers’ demands and begun com- 
pany-by-company negotiations 
with the union in the crucial con- 
tract talks being held here. 

With less than two weeks re- 
maining before the June 30 con- 
tract expiration deadline, officials 
of the 12 major producers sat 
down for the first time across the 
bargaining table with USWA ne- 
gotiating teams from their respec- 
tive companies. 

Talks were previously confined 
to a four-man team headed by 
Steelworkers Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald and a similar industry 
group headed by. US. Steel’s R. 
Conrad Cooper.» These talks foun- 
dered, McDonald said, because of 
industryy “refusal to bargain in 
good faith.” He called this part 
of “a deliberate effort to provoke 
a shutdown.” 

The company - by - company 
talks, due to run two days before 
resumption of top-level sessions, 
began as Pres. Eisenhower, at 
his June 17 press conference, re- 
jected a suggestion that he call 
steel labor and industry spokes- 
men to the White House in an 
effort to reach a settlement. 

The proposal had been advanced 
earlier in the week by Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D-Mo.) at the third an- 
nual conference of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept. in Phila- 
delphia. 

McDonald reported to the IUD’s 
conference on steel management's 


New York—The basic steel in- | J 
dustry has yielded to Steelwork- | @ 


GY 


N 


(See story, Page 12) 


THIS IS HOW the Worker Father of the Year is greeted when he 
comes home from work. He’s David Cleiman, long an active mem- 
ber and officer of Fur Workers Local 72, Washington, D. C. The 
welcoming committee is headed by Rona Lynn, 6. Awaiting their 
turn are Eileen Ann, 10, and Jay (Irwin), 11, with wife Sylvia. 


Criminal Charges Filed: 


2 Truckers Accused 
In Loan to Beck __. 


New York—Three giant companies in the trucking industry, to- 
gether with their two top officers, have been indicted by a federal 
grand jury here on charges of violating. the Taft-Hartley Act by 
making a $200,000 loan to former Teamsters Pres. Dave Beck. 


Beck, convicted in recent months for income tax evasion and 


embezzlement of union property, 
also was indicted for having re- 
ceived the money. 

Named in the indictment were 
Roy Fruehauf, president of the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., which domi- 
nates the manufacture of: truck 
trailer bodies in the U. S., and Burt 
Seymour, president of Associated 
Transport, Inc., one of the nation’s 
top five trucking companies. Both 
companies also were named, along 
with Associated’s subsidiary, Brown 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Plans. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Equipment & Manufacturing Co. 


aDoor to Better Health Care Opens 
As AMA Ends Ban on Group Plans 


A breakthrough to-better health care for more union members and their families has been made 
possible by a historic decision of the American Medical Association to recognize group health 


Dir. Nelson Cruikshank of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security welcomed the action of the 
AMA’s annual convention at Atlantic City, N. J., a8 “an important and enlightened step.” 


attached to doctors participating in 
group plans would strengthen those 
Ss and encourage their spread 
ms state miedical socictics apply the 
Rew AMA policy and more doc- 
tors become available. 

At present about 150 union and 
Community prepaid group health 


4 


He said removal of AMA “onus”. 


plans serve some 6 million per- 
sons.- The plans function through 
the services of a so-called “closed 
panel” of physicians agreeing to 
serve the group. 

Cruikshank wired congratula- 
‘tions to the AMA on its “affirma- 
tive action.” 

He and other union experts cau- 


tioned that the AMA action was 
“hardly the millenium” since, while 
more doctors should gradually be- 
come available to group plans, 
other obstacles to their expansion 
remained. 
The vote of the AMA’s pow- 
erful House of Delegates recog- 
(Continued on Page 4) 


It was one of the few times that 
a federal grand- jury has charged 
management with violating the 
Taft-Hartley Act provision which 
prohibits company officials from 
giving, or union officials from re- 
ceiving»~money or other gifts. 
It also marked the first time that 
indictments have been obtained 
against management Officials as a 
result of hearings of the McClellan 
special Senate committee in its 
more than two years. 
In May 1957, the committee 
headed by Sen. John L. McClel- 
lan (D-Ark.) disclosed a complex 
“circular” transaction under which 
Beck secured the personal loan. It 
had been preceded by a°$1.5 mil- 
lion IBT loan to Fruehauf to help 
him retain control of his company 
during a proxy fight. 
Complex Deal Revealed 
Fruehauf told the committee 
two years ago that Beck sought the 
$200,000 loan after learning he 
was being investigated by tax au- 
thorities. Fruehauf said his com- 
pany’s financial structure prohibited 
the direct loan to Beck. 
Seymour testified that Fruehauf, 
instead, advanced $175.000 to 
Brown Equipment with the knowl- 


Eendersitn Strikers 
Hit by Indictments 


g Dynamiting. 


Conspiracy 


. Charged 


_ By Gene Zack 
Henderson, N. C.—The State 


f}of North Carolina, again array- 
.|ing its powers on management’s 


side in the seven-month-old Har- 
riet - Henderson Cotton Mills 
strike, has obtained grand jury 
indictments charging eight offi- 
cers and members of the striking 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica with “criminal conspiracy.” 
The indictments, alleging the un- 
ionists conspired to commit vio- 
lence in this community, where the 
National Guard is on round-the- 
clock duty -protecting strike-break- 
ers, were handed down as the Mc- 
Clellan special Senate Committee 
postponed, probably for a month, 
scheduled public hearings into anti- 
union violence in the South. 

Indicted by the Vance County 
grand jury were TWUA Vice 
Pres. Boyd A. Payton; John 
Martin, vice president of Local 
578; TWUA Staff Representa- 
tives Lawrence Gore and Charles 
Auslander; and four members of 
Local 578—Calvin Ray Pegram, 
Robert Abbott,. Warren Walker 
and Malcolm Jarrell. 

They were accused on three 
counts of conspiring to blow up 
a power substation of the Carolina 
Power & Light Co., to blow up 
the main. Harriet-Henderson of- 
fices, atid to blow up one of the 
company’s two plants which have 
operated with strikebreakers, under 
the protection of the state govern- 
ment, since February. All eight 
were freed in $15,000 bail each 
pending tsial at an unspecified date. 
None of the dynamiting which 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Summer News 
© . 

Again Aired 

The AFL-CIO’s weekend news 
broadcasts during the summer 
months are being resumed June 20 
over the American Broadcasting 
Co. radio network, AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler an- 
nounced. 


Schnitzler said that the impend- 
ing crisis abroad and the important 


Congress underscore the necessity 
for bringing the news to the public 
during the summer months. 
George Ansbro, veteran news- 
caster, will handle the newscasts. 
The programs will be heatd at 
12:25 p. m. EDT on Saturdays 
and 7:30 p. m. EDT on Sundays. 
Times in other areas can be 
found in local newspaper sched- 
ules. 
The weekend newscast series. 
will be in addition to the weekday 
presentation of news over the ABC 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Joha W. Vandercook. 


issues before the current session of © 


network by Edward P. Morgan and ; 
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NEWLY-FORMED Hawaiian Committee on Political Education is busy ‘getting trade unionists 
registered for primaries June 27, general election July 25 to pick governor, senators and congress- 
men for 50th state. In Honolulu COPE offices are (left to right) National COPE Assistant Dir. Wil- 
liam J. McSorley, Jr.; Richard Haller o? Masters, Mates & Pilots, an officer in Hawaiian COPE; 
and Judy Kato, secretary. 


‘, 


Steel Demands Company Union’ 


As Price for Thaw on Wages 


New York—The Steelworkers have issued a sharply-worded, highly-critical analysis of eight ma- 
jor contract changes advanced by the basic steel industry as a price for possible relaxation of the 
companies’ stubborn insistence on a “wage freeze.” 

The union’s four-man top-level bargaining team, headed by Pres. David J. McDonald, rejected the 
changes asked by the nation’s 12 major steel producers, declaring that they were devised to re-estab- 


lish “industrial dictatorship” and to® 


convert the USWA “into a com- 
pany union.” 

This position was unanimously 
endorsed by the union’s 171-mem- 
ber Wage Policy Committee, sum- 
moned back into session here as 
contract talks showed no signs of 
progress. 


Stand Analyzed 


. In its point-by-point analysis of 
the proposals, the USWA told man- 
agement negotiators: 


—“You propose to modify our 
contractual language so as to 
enable you to make the improve- 
ments or changes you desire ‘in the 
interests of greater efficiency and 
economy.’ 

“Otherwise phrased, what ‘this 
means is that you want to eliminate 
any employe rights which may ex- 
ist under our present contracts 
which in any way restrict you in 
your endeavor to speed up opera- 
tions. 

“You propose to destroy senior- 
ity, eliminate established practices 
and wipe out the hard-wen indi- 
vidual protections upon which in- 
dividual workers have learned to 
rely. 

“Our answer ... is that the 
USWA is not a company union.” 


—“You propose to reinforce our 
present contract prohibitions 
against wildcat strikes, slowdowns 
and other interference with produc- 
in 
“As you know, our contracts 
already contain ironclad no-strike 
guarantees which are far more 
stringent than those in effect in 
most other industries . . . Your re- 
quest for further provisions along 


- this line can only be intended to 


vest in you the right to inflict un- 
warranted punishments upon your 
employes with no effective recourse. 

“Our answer .. . is that the 
USWA is not a company union.” 


gti ask that we recognize 

‘the functions of management 
to develop incentives and establish 
sound standards.’ Again, our pres- 
ent contracts . . . do not prevent 
management from developing stand- 
ards in connection with . . . in- 
centives so long as such incentives 
provide fair, just and equitable 
compensation and do not actually 
result in a reduction of earnings 
for the employes involved. 


“Your request for a change must 


Mediation Sefvice 
Cases Up in Year 


The number of cases being 
handled by the U.S. Media- 
tion & Conciliation Service 
has risen sharply in the last 
year. 

The 200-man field staff in- 
tervened in more: than 5,600 
cases in the 12-month period 
ending May 1 on the request 
of either management or la- | 
bor, the service reported. 


12 months. 


mean either that you are unwilling 
... that incentives be fair, just and 
equitable, or that you propose to 
cut the earnings of employes under 
established incentive plans. x 
“Our answer... is that the 
USWA is not a company union.” 


4 > propose ‘to clarify the 
right of the companies to 
change work schedules.’ The com- 
panies now have broad rights to 
change work schedules . . . subject 
only to the limitation that proper 
notice be given to the affected em- 
ployes . . . And even where you 
violate the provisions with regard 
to notice . . . our present contracts 
permit you to”proceed with that 
violation subject to the payment of 
penalties. . . in only a limited 
number of cases. 

“What you propose is to ignore 
entirely the interests of the em- 


ploye in knowing when they are|.. 


to work and when they are not 
to work, and to vest in yourselves 
the unilateral right to make work- 
ers come and go without advance 
notice, 

“Our answer... is that the 
USWA is not a company union.” 


—“You propose (a) to add ad- 
ditional requirements for the 
receipt of vacations and (b) to en- 
large the period for scheduling va- 
cations. 

“The first . . . would impose a 
double-barreled qualification on the 
receipt of vacations, requiring a 
specified amount of work both in 
the year before the vacation and in 
the year in which the vacation oc- 
curs. This is obviously improper, 
as the companies themselves rec- 
ognized when they suggested in 


1956 the elimination of the provi- 
sions which you now propose to 
remeert:. .. 

“The second . . . evidences your 
basic view that the rights of em- 
ployes should be ‘totally subordi- 
nated to the whims of the com- 
panies. You already have the right 
to schedule vacations without the 
consent of the employes during 6 
of the 12 months of the year... 


“Our answer... is that the 
USWA is not a company union.” 


"(wise propose to eliminate 

what you say is the overlap- 
ping or duplication of benefits un- 
der the provisions relating to sev- 
erence allowance, SUB, insurance 
and pensions. This is a mystifying 
proposal, since all of the programs 
- « - already contain provisions 
against duplication. 

“If what you mean is that re- 
tired workers . . . should lose the 
right . . . to continue insurance 
protection at their own cost, or that 
an unemployed worker receiving 
SUB should be deprived of the al- 
ready inadequate 30-day continua- 
tion of his life insurance coverage 
during his layoff, then our answer 
must be that the USWA is not a 
company union.” 


if alone ask that we simplify 

the procedure for establish- 
ment of seniority units. Under our 
present agreements existing units 
are preserved and new units are 
established by mutual agreement 
at the local plant level; in the event 
such agreement cannot be reached 
- you have the right to place the 
job in an appropriate unit, subject 
to he grievance procedure. 

. +. Your proposal for changing 
this procedure can only mean that 
you want to simplify it by vesting in 
the company the unilateral right to 
determine and revise seniority units. 

“Our answer ... is that the 
USWA is not a company union.” 


Fa eae final proposal is that we 

simplify and clarify contract 
language. With this objective we cer- 
tainly agree. In the light of your 
specific proposals for simplification 
and clarification, however, we must 
assume that what you mean by 
‘simplification and clarification’ is 
virtual elimination. True, this 
would make it simpler. There is 
no simpler contract than one which 
gives-employes no- rights,” 


Congress Acting on Debt Limit: e ek fox 


Move to Raise Bond 


Interest Faces F ight 


By Saul Miller 
Congress is moving to grant Pres, Eisenhower a higher national 
debt ceiling but a major battle 4s shaping up on the Administration’s 
bid to remove the interest rate ceiling on long-term government 


bonds. 


The House Ways and Means Committee cleared for action, ex- 
E| pected as the AFL-CIO News went'> 
to press, a one-year temporary in- 


crease in the national debt limit to 
$295 billion and an increase in the 
permanent debt limit to $285 bil- 
lion—$3 billion less than the Presi- 
dent had requested. 

But the committee held up action 
on the request to extend fhe high 
interest rate policy by dropping the 
4.25 percent ceiling on marketable 
government bonds running for five 
years or more and the Administra- 
tion proposal to increase the inter- 
est rates on Series E and H sav- 
ings bonds. The committee plans 
to handle these proposals in a sep- 
arate bill. 

While the House group con- 
centrated on the President’s 
monetary policy proposals, the 
Senate, in a move to break the 
logjam on housing legislation, 
approved a House-passed meas- 


ure raising the interest rate on | 


mortgages guaranteed by the 

Veterans Administration from 

4.75 percent to 5.25 percent. 

The ceiling on mortgages insured 
by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration had previously been in- 
creased to 5.25 percent, placing 
the GI housing loan program at a 
sharp disadvantage. 

Strong opposition to the Admin- 
istration’s proposal to remove the 
ceiling on long-term bond interest 
rates has touched off proposals for 
a number of alternatives. . 


Douglas ‘Proposal’ 

One group of liberal Democrats 
led by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D- 
Ill.) is opposed to lifting the ceil- 
ing, arguing that other means are 
available that would allow the Ad- 
ministration to meet its financing 
problems. 

The Administration contends that 
interest rate ceiling must be lifted 
because it cannot sell its bonds at 
the present 4.25 percent rate, Econ- 
omists point out that this is caused 
by the Administration’s _ tight- 
money, high-interest rate policies, 
in effect since 1953, which have 
caused investors to move out of the 
bond market in search of a higher 
return elsewhere. 

Douglas in a detailed analysis of 
the Administration’s proposals on 
the Senate floor declared: 

“A great deal of the present 
difficulty stems from scare talk 
about monetary inflation which 


Bosses’ Pay High 
Even in Recession 


Two-thirds of American 
corporations maintained or 
increased the salaries of their 
top executives during the 
1958 recession, Business 
Week reports in its annual 
survey of business leaders’ 
compensation. 

Top man in the Business 

k survey was Arthur B. 
Homer, president of the Beth- 
Iehem Steel Co., who received 
$511,249. There were 20- 
odd executives paid $300,000 
a year or more. One whop- 
ping pay raise went to George 
W. Romney, president of 
American Motors, who picked 
up an additional $100,000 a 
year. 


. 


does not now exist, and a refusal 

to do anything about adminis- 

tered price inflation, which does 
exist. 

“The Administration has been 
shouting ‘inflation, inflation’ so long 
and so hard that a great many peo- 
ple in this country have become 
unnecessarily frightened concern- 
ing the value of the dollar and the 
stability of our government. Not 
only has the Administration been 
doing this, but that part of the 
press which is its faithful follower 
has been running huge campaigns 
to convince the country that this 
660.6.” 

Douglas charged that Federal 
Reserve Board and Administration 
policies of the past few months 
are like “trying to cure pneumonia 
by taking out the patients appen- 
dix.” 

While the battle lines were being 
drawn in the interest-rate fight the 
FRB reported that despite unem- 
ployment of 3.4 million in May, in- 
dustrial production index rose 2 
points to 152 percent of the 1947- 
49 average and 2 percentage points 
above the pre-recession high in De- 
cember 1956, 


The index hit a recession low of 


126 percent in April 1958; a year 
ago it stood at 128 percent. FRB 
officials said the latest figures re- 
flectéd a new record high in the 
durable goods industries. 


Company-by-Company 
Parleys Start in Steel 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“Gibraltar-like adamancy” in talks 
to date. 


Industry Changes Rejected 

After stubbornly insisting on a 
one-year “wage freeze,” he said, 
the industry indicated it might be 
willing to soften its approach in 
exchange for eight major contract 
revisions that would “eliminate 
virtually every right of the indi- 
vidual” and lead to “industrial en- 
slavement.” 

The eight contract changes were 
angrily rejected by the USWA’s 
171-member Wage Policy Commit- 
tee at a day-long session here. The 
committee said the company offer 
amounted to “an unspecified vague 
implication that the companies may 
choose at some time in the future 
to share the fruits of ‘new eco- 
nomic progress’ brought about by 
the sacrifice of individual rights.” 

Before going into the company- 


by-company sessions, the 435 
USWA members who make up the 
12 individual negotiating teams 
gathered to hear reports on the 
status of talks to date. 

McDonald bluntly warned 
management representatives not 
to be “misled” by newspaper and 
magazine polls which purport to 
show that USWA members are 
not in sympathy with the union’s 
demands for broad contract im- 
provements, including wage in- 
creases, cost - of - living adjust- 
ments, improved Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits, and 
either a shorter workweek or 
longer vacations to spread the 
work. 

Earlier, McDonald had told a 
press conference that he and other 
USWA leaders had received “thou- 
sands of letters” in recent weeks 
from rank-and-file steelworkers 
pledging their full support to the 


, union’s negotiating teams, _, 
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' tions will be followed by contracts. 
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Court Rules Strike Legal: 


Hospitals 


Hold 1 st 


Parley with Union 


and management negotiators met face-to-face at the bargaining table 
June 17. The hospital moved after a ab eas — judge ruled 


the strike was “legal.” 


The meeting; held at City Fall at the wii of Mayor Robert F. 


x 


Wagner, marked at least a small’ 
break in the attitude of the seven 
struck hospitals—that to sit down 
with the union representing their 
workers would constitute ‘“‘recogni- 
tion,” the issue for which 3,000 of 
their employes have struck. 
Spokesmen for Local 1199, Re- 
tail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Un- 
ion, said there are unresolved is- 
sues in the ‘interpretation of the 
recommendations of a fact-finding 
committee, headed by _ veteran 
mediator William H. Davis. 

The union, which has accepted 
the proposals for limited union 
recognition “as a basis for nego- 
tations,” expressed hope that the 
face-to-face meetings would 
bring about a settlement. 

Meanwhile the hospitals’ claim 
that the strike is “illegal” was 
sharply rejected by New York Su- 
preme Court Justice Henry Ep- 


Refusing the request of “five 
struck. hospitals for an anti-strike 
injunction and contempt action 
against Local 1199 officers, Justice 
Epstein blasted the refusal of the 


Hospitals ‘Told 
Bargain Ban 
‘Unjust, Unfair’ 


New York—Hospitals “no longer 
possess the right” to deny workers 
the “privilege of ~collective bar- 
gaining,” the head of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association has de- 
clared. 

Taking ‘a position directly con- 
trary to that of voluntary hospi- 
tals here, currently locked in a la- 
bor dispute with Local 1199 of 
the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. 
Store Union, AHA Pres. Ray Am- 
berg said demands of hospital em- 
ployes for union recognition stem 
from the fact that they feel “the 
old system is unjust, unfair, or... 
not in their best interest.” 

Writing in the June issue of the 
association’s official journal, Dr. 
Amberg said that the desire among 
hospital employes for union recog- 
nition “has arisen as a desire for a 
democratic method to solve the 
problems of employer-employe re- 
lations principally due to the lack 
of functioning of the direct em- 
ployer-employe method” previously 
demanded by hospital administra- 


tors. 


institutions to bargain as “an echo 
of the 19th century.” 


Pointing out that attornéys for 


the hospital had conceded that em- 


ployes have a legal right to join a 
union, he added: 

“To make that admission and 
then to refuse to discuss griev- 
ances with such collective repre- 
sentatives is to render the recog- 
nition meaningless. It is in ef- 
fect telling employes they may 
freely organize and join a union, 
pay their dues but can never 
have their union speak’ for 
them.” 

The ruling was in direct conflict 
with the earlier action. of Justice 


Charles J. Beckinelli in Brooklyn} 


who, in separate proceedings, had 
imposed 15-day jail sentences on 
two union officials and $250 fines 
on the officials and the local. The 
contempt of court penalties were 
upheld by the Appellate Div. of the 
State Supreme Court, which con- 
sidered the case solely on technical 
and procedural grounds. 

In the earlier stages of City Hall 
mediation talks, the hospitals had 
refused to meet directly with the 
union and insisted on being rep- 
resented. by a 30-man committee 
from the Greater New York Hos- 
pital Association. 

Local 1199 Pres. Leon J. Davis 
had charged that hospitals not di- 
rectly involved had placed pressure 
on the struck institutions and were 
responsible for prolonging the 
strike. In at least one case, the un- 
ion says, it reached .a -tentative 
agreement with a hospital which 
was repudiated under pressure 
from the association. 

Four thousand journeyman 
members of Local 3, Intl. Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, 
have voted unanimously for a 
$1-a-week assessment to aid the 
strikers. 


Earlier, the Clothing Workers |~ 


and its New York affiliates had 
voted a $13,000 contribution and 
pledged picket-line support and 
food donations. More than a score 
of other unions have donated food 
and money. 

While the City Hall mediation 
efforts were continuing, another 
union which has been granted rec- 
ognition by several proprietary 
(profit-making) hospitals, Building 
Service Employes Local 144, met 


with a committee representing 37 


proprietary hospitals to discuss a 
master contract. 


Border Unions Sign 


Reciprocal 


Pay Pact. 


Austin, Tex.—Texas and Mexican trade unions glong the Rio 
Grande border have joined in a pacemaking pact which could wipe 
out the long-time employer practice ,of using jobless Mexicans to 
undercut U. S. wages and working conditions. 

Pres. Jerry Holleman of the Texas State AFL-CIO announced 


that a joint U. S.-Mexican trade‘ 


union commission will negotiate 
with contractors on international 
projects such as the Diablo Dam, 
scheduled for construction near 
Del Rio, Tex. Agreement on 
wage scales and, working condi- 


The pact came out of meetings 
recently concluded in Laredo and 
Nuevo Laredo by 35 U. S. and 
Mexican union representatives. It 
applies to Texas and four Mexi- 
can border states. 

The two-day conference also 
urged counterpart unions on 
each. side of the Rio Grande to 
work out reciprocal agreements, 
Such agreements would require 


that Mexican workers crossing 
the Rio Grande to work in the 
United States would work only 
under U. S. union wage, hour, 
and working conditions. 

Such arrangements are already 
in Operation between Carpenters 
and Teamsters unions of Laredo 


and Nuevo Laredo, between the. 


building trades councils of El Paso 
and Juarez and between the Low- 
er Rio Grande and Matamoros 
building trades group, 

The pact negotiations were spon- 
sored by the Inter-American Re- 
gional Organization (ORIT), re- 
gional arm of the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 


CHEERS FROM PICKET LINE in Akron, Ohio, greeted news of 
the settlement of the Rubber Workers’ 54-day strike against B. F. 
Goodrich. Workers won a 30 percent hike in pensions plus other 
major benefits. A*few days later, a similar settlement was won at 
Firestone, winding up the union’s non-wage agreements with the 
industry’s Big Four. 


Firestone Peace Pact 
Yields Pension Gains 


Akron, Ohio—Substantial pension_ gains, improved insurance 
“supplemental workmen’s compensation pro- 


benefits and a new 
gram” have been won by nearly 


58-day strike at Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
With the last holdout among the Big Four rubber companies 
signed to a contract covering work-9— 


ing conditions, pensions and fringe 
benefits, the union now will seek 
“a general wage increase”. in nego- 
tiations scheduled later this year. 

Pay rates are covered in separate 
contracts, subject to SeOEPeS this 
summer, 

More than 100 delegates to a 
URW policy committee’ meeting 
in Chicago adopted a statement 
pointing to increased produc- 
tivity and “record profits” in the 
rubber industry. 

“A wage increase is justified 
and is necessary to maintain and 


Unions Coordinate 
Meat Bargaining 


Chicago—The Meat Cutters and 
Packinghouse Workers will follow 
a policy of close cooperation in ne- 
gotiations with _the meat packing 
industry. 

Officers of the two AFL-CIO 
unions said they will exchange in- 
formation and coordinate bargain- 


\ing strategy in the separate negoti- 


ations. In 1956, when- the unions 
were attempting to work out a mer- 
ger, joint negotiations were held. 


The policy of separate but coor- 
dinated bargaining is the normal 
pattern for the industry, the un- 
ions stated. 


British Strikes 
Fewer Last Year 


London — British workers 
were forced to strike far less 
often in 1958 than in 1957, 
according to official figures 
reported by the Ministry of * 
Labor. ; 

Man-days lost by strikes 
last year totaled less than 3.5 
million compared to a post-; 
war high of nearly 8.5 million 
in 1957. The number of 
strikes dropped by 230 to 
2,629, of which 71 percent 
lasted no more than two days 
and another 12 percent no 
more than three days. Six 
big strikes accounted for two- 
thirds of the lost days. 


18,000 Rubber Workers after a 


‘| pany will pay the difference. 


improve living standatds,” URW 
Pres. L. S. Buckmaster declared. 

The Firestone settlement, like the 
B. F. Goodrich agreement reached 
a few days earlier, boosted the for- 
mula for computing normal pen- 
sions from $1.80 a month for each 
year of service up to 30 -years to 
$2.40 a month for service prior to 
Jan. 1, 1959 and $2.50 a month 
for each year thereafter, with no 
limit on the number of years. 

The supplemental workmen’s 
compensation program provides 
that the company will pay a worker 
for the first week he is off the job 
with an injury. Also if workmen’s 
compensation, which begins the 
second week, is less than the acci- 
dent and insurance benefits pro- 
vided under the contract, the com- 


Court Upholds 
ABC Local’s 
Right to Assets 


New York—The Appellate Div. 


of the State Supreme Court has 
unanimously upheld a landmark 
decision establishing the right of 
local unions of bakery workers to 
take their treasuries and assets with 
them when they break with the ex- 
pelled, Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers and affiliate with the AFL- 
CIQ@ American Bakery & Confec- 


tionery Workers. 

The BCW, ousted from the AFL- 
CIO because of domination by cor- 
rupt leadership, had appealed a 
decision by New York Supreme 
Court Justice Thomas A. Aurelio, 
who had held that loss of “highly- 
prized” AFL-CIO affiliation justi- 
fied the action of two New York 
locals in switching to the ABC. . 
The BCW had sought to seize the 
assets of the two locals after the 
disaffiliation. 

Action of the appellate divi- 
sion continued an unbroken se- 
ries of court victories in various 
states for the ABC based on the 
principle that expulsion of their 
former international by the AFL-. 
ClO freed local unions from 
“contractual relationships” with 
the BCW. 

The AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee had filed a “friend of 
the court” brief on the appeal sup- 
porting the position taken by at- 
torneys for the ABC and Locals 
50 and 51. 


2 Unions Pick 
Cole to Study 
Merger ‘Pha’ 


David L. Cole, noted national Ia- 
bor mediator, has been selected to 
conduct a study of the feasibility of 
merger of two AFL-CIO entertain- 
ment unions—Screen Actors Guild 
and the American Federation of 
Television & Radio Artists. 

In a joint announcement, AFTRA 
Pres. Clayton Collyer and SAG 
Pres. Howard Keele said the study 
would get under way immediately, 
with Cole scheduled to report back 
upon its completion to the merger 
study committees of the two un- 
ions. : 

Cole, a former director of the 
U.S. Mediation & Conciliation 
Service, is currently the permanent 
arbitrator under the AFL-CIO No- 


Raiding Agreement, z 


Steelworkers Push 
‘Belching Hell’ Probe 


The first major disaster in five years in the metal mining industry 
has focused fresh attention on efforts of the Steelworkers to win 
federal and state safety legislation for these miners. 

A “belching hell” blast om June 1 at the Inland Steel Co.’s Sher- 
wood iron ore mine at Iron River, Mich., killed six miners and left 


six more in the hospital. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines has 
had a team investigating the acci- 
dent. James Westfield, the bureau’s 
assistant director of health and 
safety, told the AFL-CIO News 
that analyses of air samples taken 
from the mine show there was a 
fire in the upper levels but gave no 
indication of explosive gases. 

A report from the scene quot- 
ed one survivor as saying the 
sudden disaster was signaled by 
a “belching hell” blast of fire. 

John C. Olds, president of the 
67-member USWA Local 2709, 
said that 37 men were temporarily 
trapped and four were “scalded to 
death.” They were Rudy Carl An- 
derson, August Zucal, Einer John- 
son and Ingaborg Wester. 

Howard Groop died in the hos- 
pital the next day and Talbot Sha- 
ver succumbed a week later. The 
hospitalized miners “badly burned 
on the face and hands” are Albert 
Berg, Robert Jarvey, Wilfred Pe- 


> 


terson, Everett Groop, Attilio Tes 
saro and Leo Maki. , 

USWA Pres. David J. McDon- 
ald, expressing “grief and shock” 
at the disaster, promptly dispatched 
USWA Safety Dir. Frank Burke to 
Iron River to aid the local Safety 
Committee. 

McDonald also called atten- 
tion to the union’s long support 
of a bill by Sen. James E. Mur- 
ray (D-Mont.) which would ex- 
tend federal safety regulations to 
ferrous and non-ferrous mining 
operations. The union has some 
30,000 members in the non- 
coal mining industry, chiefly in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, 
Minnesota’s iron ranges and the 
area of Birmingham, Ala. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
opposed legislation for safety in- © 
spection of non-coal mines in 1957 
and reiterated this stand in a recent 
letter from the Interior Dept. to 
Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.). 
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Organized Doctors End 


Group Health Plan Ban 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nized that low-cost group health 
plans, many union-pioneered or 
supported, were successfully 
meeting people’s needs and pro- 
viding “good quality” medical 
care. 
“These are the facts of life” was 
the commonest observation made 
by speakers at the AMA conven- 
tion. 

Group-practice health plans took 
hold during and after World War 
II as physicians recognized the 
value of gathering specialists and 
expensive equipment under one 
roof and as prepayment plans for 
large groups of patients became 
economically feasible. 

Unions Recognized Value 

They took a spurt forward as 
unions recognized the value to their 
members of prepaid group-health 
programs and used their strength 
at the bargaining table to develop 
new plans or expand existing ones. 

Under pressure of these develop- 
ments and to forestall national 
health insurance legislation, AMA 
state groups approved such substi- 
tutes as so-called Blue Shield and 
Blue Cross plans. Under them, 
the patient picks his doctor, and 
hospital costs and doctor-set fees 
are paid in full or part by the plans. 

But the prepaid group plans, 

experience showed, generally 
provided a wider scope of serv- 
ices more efficiently and at lower 
cost with doctors employed 
through “closed panels” or on 
some form of “salary.” 

The major plans include: 

@ The Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan, first set up by Henry J. Kaiser 
in 1943 for shipyard workers and 
now serving nearly 600,000 people 
with some 500 physicians on what 
amounts to a salaried basis. At 
least six AFL-CIO unions have 
coverage for their members and 
families under the plan. 

@ The Health Insurance Plan, 
founded by the late Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia and now serving over 
500,000. members in the. Greater 
New York area through 32 panels 
of doctors. More than a dozen 
unions have coverage for their New 
York members. sal 

@ The one-million member 
United Mine Workers’ Welfare and 
Retirement Fund, which also built 
its own hospitals in remote mining 
areas. 

A new plan soon to go into 
operation for the Detroit area is 
the Community Health Association, 
with UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
as chairman of the board. UAW 
members, now covered under union 
_ contracts by Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield throughout Michigan, have 


comprehensive CHA if they live in 
the Detroit area. 

The Steelworkers, now covered 
by a Blue Shield type of health in- 
surance, are considering some form 
of prepaid group plan as part of 
their current negotiations. 

Barred in Past 

AMA policy in the past has op- 
posed such prepaid group plans on 
the grounds they limited the “free 
choice of physician” by requiring 
the patient to use only certain doc- 
tors and certain hospitals. The 
AMA contended that only the di- 
rect doctor-patient relationship, 
with the doctor setting the fee, pro- 
vided the best medical care. 

Intrusion of a “third party” be- 
tween patient and doctor under- 
mined medical standards, state and 
local medical societies claimed. 

The union doctors played key 
roles in slaying this myth. 

Dr. Leo Price, who heads the 
health program of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, served on the 
AMA’s Commission on Medical 
Care Plans. The commission’s 
three-and-a-half-year study, report- 
ed to the AMA convention, said 
the group had visited prepaid group 
plans and “uniformly observed 
care of good quality ... made 
avaliable to patients.” 

Dr. Warren F. Draper, executive 
medical officer\of the Mine Work- 
ers’ Fund and a former member of 
the AMA’s ruling House of Dele- 
gates, carried the fund’s experience 
into the AMA corivention. 

Draper pointed out that the 
AMA tule that every licensed 
physician is considered competent 
leff the miner with the “free 
choice” only of the camp physician 
and left jobless and retired miners 
without care. The UMW fund 
built up a panel of the best doctors 
it could get and has paid some 
7,000 doctors through its plan. 
This, Draper emphasized, is gen- 
uine free choice and brought better 
care at a lower cost. 

The conservative social con- 
text of the AMA report was bah 
anced by Price in footnotes. The 
report said the 20th century has. 
seen “basic freedoms of man- 
kind restricted or even abolished 
in many lands.” 

Price declared the 20th century 
has also seen new freedoms, new 
opportunities for social and scien- 
tific advance and improved social 
status and living standards. 

“This is particularly true with 
regard to medical care made avail- 
able through vast funds resulting 
from collective bargaining which 
seeks to secure more medical care 
for large industrial groups,” he 


the option of switching to the more 


wrote, 


i Labor Bill, A 


. (Continued from Page.1) 


-}as it came from committee was 


“remarkable” in that it provided 
“powerful remedies” for abuses in 
unions or by union officials and 


Columnist Scores Amendments. 

The bill was “in no sense a soft 
or timid affair,” he stated in- his 
copyrighted, column distributed by 
the New York Herald Tribune, and 
“St is not often that a powerful spe- 
cial interest” supports laws “to 
regulate itself” and “invites public 
disclosure of its intimate and in- 
ternal affairs.” 

“When such an extraordinary 
thing occurs,” he said, “one 
might fairly expect Congress to 
seize the opportunity to get. the 
agreement signed, sealed and 
ratified.” 

“But that is not what happened,” 
he said. On the Senate floor 
“amendments were added contain- 
ing bits and pieces of a so-called 
bill of rights” that labor considers 
intolerable. 

Labor reforms can now be 
saved, he concluded, only if the 
White House and the Democratic 
leadership “want to save them,” 
and this is made more difficult by 
“demagogues who do not want a 
bill because it would deprive them 
of an issue to beat their breasts 
about.” 


AFL-CIO Renews Attack 
The AFL-CIO renewed its at- 
tack onthe Senate bill as two 
spokesmen carried the fight direct 
to the public in a broadcast over 
the American Broadcasting Co. 
radio network. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, director of 
the Dept. of Legislation, and As- 
sociate General Counsel Thomas 
E. Harris charged that “every new 
version” of labor legislation since 
last year “has been weakened” in 
areas dealing with reports by em- 
ployers on money spent to interfere 
with collective bargaining rights. 

As the Senate bill now reads, 

Biemiller said, “many things 


| “yet had the support of the AFL- 
= | CIO.” ; f 


could be~done by employers to 


American seamen, 
ing the economies and labor stand- 
ards of its maritime allies and poses 
a threat to Western defense on the 
seas, Becu declared. 

Exec. Sec.-Treas. A. E. Lyon of 
the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation backed up Becu at the 
press conference. 

Their charge drew comment 
from Under Sec. of State C. Doug- 
las Dillon which asserted that for- 
eign registries by American ship- 
owners grew up “in response to the 
competitive problem posed by the 
lower cost of operation under for- 
eign flags.” 

He led an ITF delegation which 
filed profests with Labor Under- 
sec. James T. O’Connell, Chair- 
man Warren G. Magnuson (D- 
Wash.) of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee and other senators and con- 
gressmen. 

Magnuson agreed with Becu 
that the “runaways” present a 
“serious” problem. Urging an in- 
ternational conference of the free 
maritime nations, he said America 
cannot rely in an emergency on 
“an American-owned tanker 


caught in the Indian Ocean with 


penalties.” 


warranting fear that he would 
death power over unions.” 


Hotel Union 
Bill ‘Invasion of Rights’ 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Hotel Workers’ executive board has 
advised the House Labor Committee of its “complete disap- 
proval” of the amended Senate-passed labor-management bill. 

The board in a resolution adopted here charged that the 
language would “impose costly legal- procedures which would 
bankrupt” and destroy the autonomy of many small unions; 
open the doors of unions to “disloyal” persons whose purpose 
in joining is to “disrupt from within”; and impose “ambiguous” 
duties on officers that nevertheless subjected them to “severe 


The board also charged that in its present sweeping language 
the bill is a “most serious invasion of the right to self-regula- 
tion” and “places sweeping power” in the secretary of labor, 


become “a ‘czar’ with life or 


smash or harass unions, and no 
report would be required.” 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) at a Liberal party dinner in 
New York warned that Congress’ 
“must not be stampeded” into pass- 
ing “any old kind” of bill. 

‘We should not have a bill which 
will weaken or cripple the labor 
movement or (its) democratic proc- 
esses,” he said. “We ned a bill 
which will help the honest labor 
leaders remove the cancer of cor- 
ruption” from the ranks of a few 
unions, 


McClellan ‘Rebuttal’ 

McClellan’s major point in his 
“rebuttal” of AFL-CIO criticisms. 
was that labor was wrong in charg- 
ing that his “bill of rights” was 
adopted in haste without under- 
standing of its complicated provi- 
sions. 

It had been “considered” in com- 
mittee, he said, and “debated long- 
er” on the floor than any other pro- 
posed amendment to the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill. 


He did not mention the fact 
that after “consideration” the 


Labor Committee which worked . | 


for weeks last year and this to 
draft effective but non-punitive 
legislation rejected his amend- 
ment and that its members voted 


against it by a 10-to-5 margin on 
the Senate floor. 

He did not repeat his acknowl- 
edgment before both Senate and 
House committees this year that he 
was not an expert on labor-man- 
agement law and that such statutes 
needed to be carefully and expertly 
drawn. 


~ He quoted Sen. Thomas H 


Kuchel (R-Calif.) as stating that a 
revised “bill of rights’—which Meo- 
Clellan then voted for himself as 
against his original—was “sound,” 
and said that this “clearly refutes” 
an AFL-CIO “implication” that 
Kuchel “didn’t know what he was 
doing.” 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
in testimony on June 3 cited 
“prominent and _ conscientious 
senators” as having frankly 
stated “they had not read the 
original” McClellan amendment 
“when they voted for it.” 


Kuchel indicated on the Senate 
floor Apr. 25 that he read the 
original McClellan “bill of rights” 
for the first time the day after he 
had voted for it." He said other sen- 
ators of both parties, burdened with 
more than 100 proffered amend- 
ments on their desks, had had the 
same experience and developed 
doubts comparable to his. 


ITF Chief Holds U.S. Responsible 


For Increase in ‘Runaway’ Ships 


-American “runaway” merchant vessels flying the flags of Panama, Liberia and Honduras (Pan- 
libhon) have created “the biggest problem world shipping has ever faced,” Gen. Sec. Omer Becu of the 
Intl. Transportworkers Federation told a Washington press conference. 

A total of 1,000 American ships, he said, have now shifted to foreign registry. The ITF feels 
the U. S. government is primarily responsible for allowing a situation which has taken jobs away 


is undermin-'> 


an Indian crew, Italian officers 
and a Panamanian flag.” 

The ITF delegation earlier 
met with leaders of the Sea- 
farers’ and National Maritime 
_Unions in New York. They set 
plans for another meeting of the 
ITF Seafarers’ and Dockers’ 
Section “to continue this fight.” 
Becu reported that last Decem- 
ber’s four-day worldwide ITF 
boycott of “runaway” ships was 
“a gigantic success.” 

The ITF nevertheless recognizes 
that the real answer must come 
through governmental action, he 
said. 

American - owned “runaways” 
make up 42 percent of the 16 mil- 
lion gross tons sailing under Pan- 
libhon flags, and this amounts to 
15 percent of total world tonnage. 

Liberia has become a favorite 
haven for the “runaways,” Becu 
noted. It had no ships registered 
before 1949 and now accounts for 
some 10 million gross tons. Liberia 
also made up one-third of the 
world’s tonnage increase during 


1957. 


Costa Rica pulled out of the 
“runaway” flag club last Novem- 
ber when its legislature repealed 
laws which enabled foreign ships 
to register there. ’ 

Becu pointed out that ship- 
owners benefit by escaping taxes 
in their own countries, whether 
it be the U. S. or Greece, and 
by avoiding union-won wage 
and fringe benefit standards. 

The Panlibhon. countries rely on 
these “runaways” for part of their 
national income. an 


Friends of UN Pick 
Hayes as Advisor 


New York—Pres. A. J. Hayes. 


of the Machinists has been named 
to the Advisory Council of the 
U. S. Committee for the United 
Nations, Chairman Charles F. 
Willis, Jr., has ‘announced. 

The committee is a privately- 
supported citizens’ ~ organization 
whose chairman is named by the 
President of the U. S. and whose 
purpose is to arouse interest in the 
UN. Hayes, ams AFL-CIO vice 
president, is chairman of the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Committee. 


McClellan Demands ‘Tough’ |. 
ssails AFL-CIO | 
Calls Labor 
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Get Crooks- 
| Not Unions! 


“We support legislation that will get 


~ et the crooks, - 


“We oppose legislation which will do 
harm to the trade union movement.” 


With these words, AFL-CIO President 


George Meany summarized labor's op- — 


position to the so-called “labor reform” 
bill passed by the Senate. 


Defend Your Union 


They like oe business with the 
crooks. 


.  Waless you join ‘this fight now they 
can block labor's battle against corrup- 

TP POE LE ak aE Sree 
-tically weaken your union. 


- WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN TODAY — 


Tell him you want to get at the 
crooks. 


Tell him you won't stand for a law 
that hurts your union. 


pt Tell him you want honest labor-man- 
_ agement reform—not labor ruiz. 


Where to Write 


Your Congressman 
Washington 25, D.C. 


How the Senate Bill Would Hurt Your Union 


reasonable rulings as denying a drunk the right 
to speak at a meeting. An entire local union 
could be jailed for disciplining a worker who 


e The bill pretends to require equal reporting 


~ by labor and management, but actually it al- 


lows employers to conceal anti-union expendi- 
tures. For example, an employer could main- 
tain a regular, full-time labor spy on his 
payroll and never have to report it. 


@ The bill empowers the federal courts to de- — 


cide for what purposes union funds may be 


spent. i exposes union officials to civil and 
criminal prosecution for carrying out a mem- 
bership vote to extend strike aid to another 
union. A single company spy could use this 
provision to keep a union or its officers in court 
all year, every year. 


@ The bill imposes new bans on peaceful pick- 
eting which would not only block traditional 
union activities but would invite unscrupulous 
employers to escape legitimate union organi- 
zation by signing backdoor, sweetheart con- 
tracts with corrupt locals, 


The AFL-CIO wants a sound, constructive 
law to get at the crooks in mangement and 


@ Public financial reports by unions and 
employers, policed by the Secretary of La- 
bor to eliminate corruption. 


@ Safeguarding of union election processes 


posed for unethical purposes. 


@ Encouragement of voluntary codes of 
ethical practices by union and employers, 
including their own enforcement provisions, 
and establishment of a continuing study of 
labor-management relations through an ad- 
visory committee to the Secretary of Labor. 


labor Wants An Anti-Racketeering law 


@ Elimination of improper trusteeships im- : 


’ tions between labor and management. 


@ Embezzlement of union funds to be made 
a federal crime. 


@ Overdue revision of Taft-Hartley in areas 
where labor, management, the Adminisira- 
tion and Congress have long agreed justice 
requires it. These provisions would sanction 
pre-hire contracts in the construction in- 
dustry, reinstate pre-hearing elections, re- 
store the voting rights of economic strikers 
and eliminate the jurisdictional “no man’s 
fand” created by the NLRB. 


Most of these measures were contained 
in the bill reported by the Senate labor 
committee, They will protect the democratic 
rights of union members and safeguard 
their funds. They will promote he nag rela- | 


American Federation: of Labor and Congiess of Industrial Organizations 


815 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C, 
17 ose 17 


d 4 
‘ The Senate's “amendments changed 
8 the bill (S. 1555) from one which would 
have aided the trade union movement 
L . in its campaign against corruption into 
m a@ measure which could do grave and 
as irreparabie harm to clean, decent 
” American unions. 
at e e 
as This leaflet outlines the evils of this 
bill and summarizes the legislation the 
; AFL-CIO seeks. 
$s 
y 
e 
it 
ate 
he 
ts” 
he 
n- 
ith 
id- 
the On the floor of the Senate amendments 
red cutely titled a “Bill of Rights of Members of 
Labor Organizations” were added to the meas- 
ure. Instead of establishing “rights” for union led a wildcat strike. 
members, these amendments would destroy 
the most effective right a worker has—the right 
to a strong and effective union. Here’s how: 
@ The bill says a union must accept every per- 
an- son who applies for membership. This would 
the make it impossible for unions to keep out Com- 
els munists, crooks or company spies who try to 
yay infiltrate our ranks to destroy unions. 
ed @ The bill pretends to guarantee equal rights 
en for members. In practice it would mean the 
io government would decide who could run for 
Ps office, for it outlaws union constitutions pro- 
p- hibiting Communists and other destructive ele- 
ces ments from being candidates. 
we : labor. We want: 
nd ®@ The bill limits the methods by which union 
ape members can determine how their dues will be 
as. set. International unions would be required to 
fees set dues at conventions, and would he for- 
bidden to do so by referendum. by federal law. 
®@ The bill substitutes the federal courts for 
‘normal, democratic trade union procedure, 
thus exposing unions to constant law suits by 
abet company agents, Communists or disgruntled 
the candidates rejected by their fellow-members. 
nited 
a @ The bill threatens local union officers with 
two years in prison and $10,000 fines for such 
tely- 
ation 
y the 
yhose : 
n the ° 
‘vice George Meany, President 
AFL- 


Printed in U.S.A, 


Wm. F. Schnitzler, Sec’y-Treas, 
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McClellan’ s Piteh 


exe HYPOCRITICAL posturing of Sen. John L. McClellan as 
a defender of the rank-and-file union member has served to. 
clarify the basic issue involved in labor reform legislation. 

McClellan, Goldwater & Co. are not interested in getting the 
crooks, ‘but in persecuting and ‘drastically weakening the trade 
union movement. 

McClellan’s table-thumping peidovinaaan before the House La- 
bor subcommittees—during -which he found AFL-CIO Objections 
to the so-called bill of rights in the Senate-passed bill “disgusting” 
—exposes his professed objective of protecting union meaiicrs from 
the “labor bosses.” 

This is the thoroughly discredited pitch of the Old Guard Re- 

’ publicans im the 1958 elections. It is the pitch of the Smith-Con- 

nelly Act providing for government-conducted strike votes which 

was wiped off the statute books as a monumental failure. It is 

‘the pitch of the union-shop election provision of the Taft-Hartley 

Act, repealed with the support of the late Sen. Robert A. Taft 
after it too proved a monumental failure. et 


These earlier attempts to isolate the “labor bosses” failed because 
the union member doesn’t regard his duly elected leaders as 
“bosses.” He’s proved it in innumerable elections under both acts. 

But McClellan, who has_ acknowledged at various times his 
novice status in the intricate field of labor-management relations, 
has seized on the issue anew and confused and distorted the 
basic problem—the need for a sound constructive law to get at 
the crooks in management.and labor. 

As Walter Lippmann pointed out in his nationally syndicated 
column, the demagogues who want a political issue, not a law, are 
endangering the passage of sound, constructive legislation. 

The “labor bosses” pitch may make a good re-election issue in 
Arkansas but it can serve only to frustrate the objective to “get 
crooks—not unions!” 


A Welcome Step Forward. 
HE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION has moved 
somewhat reluctantly to bring its social viewpoint in line with 
its scientific know-how by withdrawing its objections to group 
medical plans. 

Plans developed by trade unions and other groups to achieve 
the best possible health care at the lowest possible cost have de- 
monstrated beyond any possible doubt that the group approach 
works and works well. The AMA has, until its recent convention, 
waged a relentless fight to put these plans out of business. 


But after an investigation of the type of medical care furnished 
by these plans, the AMA has decided to withdraw its opposition— 
as opposed to giving the plans its blessings ‘and approval. 

This is a heartening step no matter how reluctantly taken. But 
now that the AMA has indicated an inclination to enter the 20th 
Century of medical economics it might well consider going the 
rest of the way in reversing its patent-medicine type social view- 
points. 


Withdrawing its bitter opposition to proposals that health care 
for the nation’s aged be provided under the social security system 


would complete the picture of a 1959-model medical organization. 
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“Anything but Bright. ie 


Low Benefits incu Jobless 


VIRGINIA’S “SUBSTANDARD” unemploy- 
ment benefits system provided an madequate cush- 
ion for workers who lost their jobs through closing 
of the American Viscose Corp., plant at Roan- 
oke, a new survey by the Textile Workers Union 
of America has revealed. 

TWUA, which has ae making a continuing 
study of the social effects of the plant closing, 
turned over its: findings to the House Ways and 
Means Committee during recent hearings on fed- 
eral unemployment compensation standards. The 
testimony has just become available in printed 
form. 

More than half of the 2,200 Viscose workers 
—only a handful are still at work at the plant— 
had worked there for 30 years or longer. They 
lost their jobs at a time when nearly 10 percent 
of the community’s labor force was already un- 
employed. 

UNION-NEGOTIATED separation settlement 
helped supplement the meagre unemployment ben- 
efits, but comments from older workers attached 
to the questionnaires tell a story of discourage- 
ment and tragedy for men and women over 50 
but under retirement age. 

A 60-year-old mechanic who worked 34 years 
at the Viscose plant wrote: “My health is good 
and I feel I can do better work now than any 


Trade Unions Seek New Pattern 


R. RAWLE FARLEY HAS PROVIDED a 

much-needed history and guide, not only 

for active Caribbean trade unionists, but also for 

those many thousands who are as yet only dimly 

aware of what the labor movement means to 
them. 


Caribbean trade unionism has moved forward | _— piso 
' the West Indies is, of course, a most significant 


from the chaotic and bitterly painful explosions of 
the Thirties. Yet there is much to be done. The 
strength of such labor unions as the National 
Workers’ Union of Jamaica, the Barbados Work- 
ers’ Union, and the Trinidad & Tobago Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions is a measure of the extent 
of progress. 


In these areas particularly the Caribbean trade 


‘|unionist can walk with his head high, knowing. 
that he is associated with an organization that is | 


rooted—not a fly-by-night group that can be 
shaken to its foundation by demagogues. 


Farley has a message not only for workers but 
also for the employers, Management can benefit 
from solid trade union activity and industrial 
peace, Moreover, Farley argues for free demo- 
cratic trade unionism. Autocratic, totalitarian 
distortions of trade unionism have no place in a 


time in my life. I have looked for work in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Maryland, and now I 
realize no one will hire me and it will be five years 
before I will draw social security. The days ahead 
look anything but bright... . 

A WIDOW WHO HAS exhausted her bene- 
fits said: “It hasn’t been easy. I am 59 years 
old and everywhere I go they say you (are) too 
old and without experience and that hurts. I 
worked for Viscose nearly 33 years, for which 
I am very thankful, but old people have to live 
on.” 

One desperate former worker, despairing of the 
future, wrote the TWUA: “please try to get a bill 
passed that at least will pass approval on putting 
people out of their misery by putting them to 
sleep. A span of 25 years between 40 and 65 
is a long time to strive for a mere existence. . . .” 

. THE SOLUTION, TWUA Vice Pres. Wesley 
W. Cook told the House committee, is enactment 
of legislation setting more adequate standards of 
unemployment compensation, plus a legislative 
program geared to assisting areas hard hit by un- 
employment. He also urged freezing the social 
security benefit rate so that older workers who 
lose their jobs after long service would not have 
their future benefits reduced because of several 
years of unemployment or low wages. 


free country or in a free world: Free trade un- 
ionism must be the vital force with its own sense 
of independence and its true connection with the 
masses of workers, Free labor must also be 
aggressive and constantly “on the move.” 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A Federation of 


development, and it will have great bearing on 
the state of Caribbean trade unionism. 

There is a danger of supporting a specific blue- 
print or set of trade’ union plans for the Carib- 
bean. There is no particular United States or 
English brand that will fit every situation. Just 


as Caribbean nationalism has developed from — 


older systems, so can.Caribbean trade unionism 
expand, The traditional and political connection 


between Great Britain and the West Indies is 


important. The proximity of that area to the 
western hemisphere and to the United States is 
also of great significance. What may result is 
a unique hybrid which will contain an ingredient 
that only West Indian trade unionism can supply. 

The Caribbean Trade Unionist: Rawle Farley, 
published by the Daily Chronicle, Ltd., George- 
town, British Guiana, 93 pp.—Harry POLLACK 
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WASHINGTON 


DEMOCRATS on the House Appropriations Committee are 
having a lovely time exposing to their voters back home the short- 
sightedness or duplicity of the Eisenhower Administration in the}: 
Case of the Oversize Submarines. 

A shipbuilding company at Pascagoula, Miss., it appears, is 
puilding four giant non-economy-size nuclear submarines for the 
Navy and the ship channel isn’t deep enough to let the monsters 
get to the sea. 

There they would sit, landlocked ‘and helpless, unless Congress. 
yoted the money to rescue the Navy by deepening the Pascagoula 
channel. It is a-classic example; said the newsletters of Democratic 
congressmen to their voters, of the “fellow who builds a boat in his 
basement and then can’t get it out of the door.” Cost of the remedy: 
$1.2 million for drédging. 

The valid peint made by the House Appropriations Committee 

‘js that the Eisenhower Administration is being forced, at least for 
Pascagoula, to accept a “new start” on a rivers-and-harbors 
project financed with federal funds. 

“New. starts” on rivers, harbors, dam and reclamation projects 
are verboten under Pres. Eisenhower. The policy of a “freeze” on 
new starts dovetails conveniently into the Administration’s hostility 
to public dams, power, and reclamation projects and its doctrine 
that any federal expenditure to improve a community or area is in- 
flationary creeping socialism. 

The official House Appropriations Commitice report pointed out 
that “rigid” adherence to a “no-new-starts” policy inevitably results 
in such “absurdities” as Pascagoula. 

The Administration, it continues, “either purposely intended” * 
to get out of the mess by letting Congress “overrun” the budget or 
to deepen the channel on its own by diverting money voted, at 
least from the viewpoint of Congress, for other purposes. 

There isn’t any good answer to this analysis. The Appropriations 
Committee voted specific money for Pascagoula, and it's sa tend Tune 
cinch that the appropriation will go througas 

* * * 


THE OFFICIAL ECONOMIST of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Emerson Schmidt, has contributed another oddity to the 
news by managing to shock Mr. Eisenhower’s housing administrator 
into an indignant documented reply to C..of Cc. attacks on federal 
housing programs, 

Schmidt testified, before a recent Senate Banking subcommit- 
tee, that he doubted whether “Americans are any better housed” 
today than in the “boom years” of the Twenties despite all gov- 
ernment housing programs since then, 

Norman P, Mason, FHA administrator, Was so incensed that he 
replied with an “open letter” complete with goyernment press release 
on the major points. 

The major points were impressive: 

@ Sixty percent of our urban families now own their homes, as 
contrasted with about 40 percent in both.1920 and 1940. Families 
are younger when they buy homes—the average age of FHA bor- 
rowers is 35 years. 

@ There are fewer collapses and foreclosures now that FHA 
borrowers aren't loaded with exorbitant second and third mort- 
gages. Twice as many families own their homes as in 1926; the 
tate of foreclosures under-FHA is about 40,000 a year as compared. 
with 68,000 in 1926 and 250,000 in 1933. ‘e 


@ Houses are better built under FHA standards. A lot of the 
houses built in the Twenties were “shotgun houses, tenements 
... that many cities are trying to get rid of—and pressing the fed- 
eral government to help tear them down.” 

@ Schmidt in praising the Twenties ignored the fact that housing 
then went into a slump, so that only 93,000 houses were started in 
all the country in 1933: the “insolvency of housing” helped push 
us into depression: 

@ For 10 years under FHA we have built more than a million 
houses a year and “all this without costing the taxpayer a cent.” 


MUTUAL SECURITY, vital to U.S. security, should be on a 
long-term basis, declared Sen, Hubert Humphrey (Minn.) at left, 
Democratic member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and Sen. Alexander Wiley (Wis.), ranking Republican member. 
Both were interviewed on Washington Reports to the People, AFL- 


Vandercook Says: 
|Politicians Block Labor Reform 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W.-Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored. by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABCs network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p..m., EST.) 


(OR A SECOND YEAR in succession, the 
. strong probability seems to exist that Congress 
may. adjourn. before any bill has been passed to 
police American labor unions so as to drive from 
all posts of leadership the kinds of crooks, racket- 


spicuous by- the McClellan 
committee hearings and by 
the expulsion of the worst 
of those corruptly-dominat- 
ed unions from the AFL- 
clio. 

’ If that does happen, 
blame will be distributed in 
all directions. 

' More correctly speaking,- 
it will be distributed in all 
directions but the right one. 

For, if a practical anti-, 
racketeering labor bill again fails ‘to get through 
Congress, the fault will not be that of the legiti- 
mate organized U.S. labor unions. 

The unpleasant truth seems to be that a kind 
of conspiracy exists on the part of congressional 
conservatives to block the passage of any labor 
bill this term so as to have a false complaint 
against congressional liberals at the next election. 
I have carefully chosen to say “conservatives” and 
“liberals” rather than Republicans and Democrats, 
for the curious underground campaign which is 


Morgan Says: 


Vandercook 


(This ‘column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


LMOST FROM THE EMERGENCE of la- 
bor racketeering as a national issue, respon- 
sible leaders of the trade union movement have 
appealed to law-enforcement agencies to help 
them clean house. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has stressed labor’s legal limitations in dealing 
with this problem, its lack 
of subpena and punitive 
powers. Entire unions have 
been suspended or expelled 
from the AFL-CIO for fail- 
ure to cope with racketeer- 
ing and corrupt practices, § 
the huge and powerful ; 
Teamsters Union providing 
the most celebrated exam- 
ple. But as-Meany and his 
colleagues have pointed out, 
such drastic action, which is 
not without financial and other Sacrifice to the 
parent body, can become a mockery if district 
attorneys and grand juries do not fortify its-mean- 
ing with indictments and prosecutions for wrong- 
doing. AFL-CIO officials have been critical of 
the lack of such efforts in such places as Chicago, 
New York and Philadelphia. 
Against that background, it should not be too 
surprising that elements representing the decent, 


Morgan 


<|responsible majority raised bitter cries of anguish 


Washington Reports: 


SEN. HUBERT HUMPHREY (Minn.), Dem- 
ocratic member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, declared on Washington Reports to 
tthe People, AFL-CIO public service radio pro- 
gram, that he disagreed with other members of 
Congress in threatening to cut foreign aid below 
Administration requests if the President vetoes 
domestic programs considered vital. 

Appearing on the program with Sen. Alexander 
Wiley (Wis.), ranking Republican member of the 
committee, Humphrey said: 

“I don’t believe in a policy of just trying to 
get even. Just because the Administration lacks 


ClO public service educational radio Alin chilite 


will and imagination for proper domestic pro- 


eers and labor dictators.who have been made con- © 


being waged against ‘the passage of labor legisla- . 


tion crosses, party lines.. 

Southerners (and it must not be overlooked that 
Senator John-McClellan of Arkansas is very much 
a southern conservative) have’ joined with reac-~ 
tionary Republicans in an ancient parliamentary 
device. They have contrived to make the labor 
bill so “tough” (and so unintelligible) that the 
proponents of straightforward labor legislation 


may not, in conscience, eventually be able to . 


vote for it. ewes é 
IF THAT HAPPENS, the reactionaries will 


point to their opponents as weaklings: who are ~ 


the unions’ hired: men and, they think, -will have 
a powerful talking point during the 1960 election 
campaign. And it will not be true at all. 

_ There have been few pieces of legislation of 
any kind in recent years which have been more 
carefully written, or more carefully studied be- 
fore written, than was ‘the Kennedy-Eervin labor 
bill originally submitted to the Senate. Its pur- 
pose was explicit. It was devised to drive crooks 
out of the American trade union movement. By 
requiring that-all financial transactions by labor 
unions and union officials be made public, it was 
the intention of that bill to. make all misuses of 


union funds—if not a aa be least highly 


dangerous. - 


The hodge-podge of labor legislation passed, 
with a variety of motives, by the Senate, is now 
before the House Labor Committee for restudy. 
There is some prospect that in that committee a 


bill may still be reshaped which will achieve its 


intended im tates 


Justice Dept. Seems Codhised 


and protest when two unions of SnempptY rec- 
ord became entangled with the law. 

There were charges that the government's anti- 
trust indictment in New York against a local of 


the Ladies’ Garment. Workers ‘and various em- - 


ployer organizations for making collective bar- 
gaining agreements allegedly in restraint of trade. 
represented political persecution of a union iden- 
tified with the Democratic party and even more 
distinguished under the leadership of its president, 
David Dubinsky, for its battles against racketeers 
and racketeering in the industry. 

At the convention last fortnight of the Hatters, 
Pres. Alex Rose accused the Justice Dept. and the 
National Labor Relations Board of “anti-union 
bias” in a case in Louisville, Ky., involving the 
jailing of a union organizer on a charge of per- 
jury. 

THERE ARE MORE than incidental indica- 
tions that the government~is stepping up its pres- 
sure on the Teamsters. The recent anti-trust in- 
dictment of a Teamsters local and four union offi- 
cials in Los Angeles is considered important. The 
defendants are accused of conspiring to monopol- 
ize a slippery million-dollar industry—the export 
of yellow grease, 

Last week’s unanimous action by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Washington directing the 
Teamsters to pursue a clean-up as ordered by 
court-appointed monitors is encouraging. But as 
an anti-Hoffa Teamster remarked at the time, it 
will take the combined efforts of the courts, re- 
sponsible labor leadership and an aroused public 
opinion to convince rank-and-file Teamsters that 
they have a stake in clean unionism. 


Democrat and Republican Urge 
Full Mutual Security Funds 


_ grams doesn’t mean ‘we should cut the foreign 


aid program. We might make certain adjust- 
ments, as in military assistance.” 

Wiley said the military assistance part of the 
mutual. security program provides the United 
States with “the most for our money” in defense. 

“This includes more soldiers, ships, planes and 
guns for manning the free world defenses for less 
money than could be obtained in any other way,” 
he maintained. “Also, mutual security provides 
economic assistance to bolster the economies of 
free nations in their efforts to withstand the pres- 


sures of communism....All in all, the program is. 


an investment in the security of the people.” 


or 
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Scholarships 
Use of Enemy 
Assets Urged 


The AFL-CIO has urged a Sen- 


ate Judiciary subcommittee to ap- 
prove legislation to finance a na- 
tional scholarship program with the 
income from enemy assets seized 
- during ‘World War II. The pro- 
gram would be administered by the 
National Science Foundation. 


‘AFL-CIO. Legislative Rep. 
George D. Riley endorsed the 
provisions of a bill sponsored by 
' Sen. George A. Smathers (D-Fla.) 
for disposal of $100 million in 
seized assets. 

The money would be used to 
settle claims for war loss te as- 
sets of American citizens with 
remaining funds used for scienti- 

‘ fic scholarships and fellowships. 
Children of veterans. would be 
given preference. While the war 
claims are being adjudicated, the 
Smathers bill provides that the 
fund be invested with the income 
going into scholarships. 


Riley said approval of the legis- 
lation “will make possible the edu- 
cation of many young persons who 
would otherwise be unable to con- 
tinue their education.” 

He said while limiting the 
scholarship to scientific fields might 
be immediately justified, authority 
should be given to offer scholar- 
ships in other fields at a later date. 


Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D-S. C.) 
is chairman of the subcommittee 
considering the bill. 


US. Indicts bs 
Truckers for 


Loan to Beck 


(Continued from Page 1) 
edge that the money was to be used 
for the Teamsters’ president. There- 
after the loan went through a be- 
wildering course of transfers back 
and forth to Seymour, Seymour act- 
ing for Brown, Fruehauf and a 
bank to which the loan was final- 
ly unloaded. 

The effect, the McClellan com- 
mittee said, was to conceal in Frue- 
hauf books the fact that the $175,- 
000 had been put up for Beck’s 
benefit. 

If convicted, the defendants are 
subject to fines of $10,000 and_a 
year in prison for each. 


HONORED at testimonial dinner is,George Molinaro, speaker of 
the Wisconsin Assembly and still-working auto worker and UAW}. 
member in Kenosha, Wis. At right is Gov. Gaylord Nelson (D.). 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) was principal speaker. 


Union Worker Heads 


Wisconsin Assembly 


Kenosha, Wis.—An active working member of Auto Workers 
Local 72, who is also speaker of the Wisconsin General Assembly, 
was honored here in his home town at a testimonial dinner given 
by his co-unionists, friends and state and national political leaders. 
George Molinaro, speaker of the Wisconsin assembly and a long- 


works on the automobile assembly 
line at American Motors, was de- 
scribed by Gov: Gaylord A. Nel- 
son as “one of the greatest speak- 
ers we have ever had in the state 
of Wisconsin.” Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) called him 
one of the ablest state legislative 
leaders in the nation. 

Before his election to the Wis- 
consin legislature and his elevation 
to speaker of the house, Molinaro 
-was a sparkplug in his local and a 
recognized community leader. He 
served as vice president of UAW 
Local 72 for 15 years, and as a 
member of its executive board. 

When the legislature is not in 

session, Molinaro works as a re- 
pairman on the motor line at the 
American Motors plant here. 


Congress Bows to Veto 
Threat on Airport Bill 


The Democratic-controlled Congress has bowed to the threat of 


a presidential veto of pending airport legislation and passed a stop- 
gap measure designed to hold the line at current spending levels 


only until after Pres. Eisenhower 


Action on the airport bill was 
deadlock which Democrats say has’ 


plagued the 86th Congress for six 
months. 

The compromise airport bill, 
voted overwhelmingly in both . 
houses, calls for $63 million a 
year for the next two fiscal years 
to continue federal aid to states 
and communities in constructing 
runways, hangers, control towers 
and essential terminal facilities, 
and ‘installing air traffic safety 
systems. 

The Senate originally passed a 
four-year, $465-million measure 
supported by the AFL-CIO as nec- 
essary to meet the needs of the jet 
age. The House pared this back 
to $297 million, also for four 
years, in an announced effort to 
fend off a veto. 

Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D- 
Okla.), sponsor of the original Sen- 
ate-passed measure, took the lead 


leaves office. 
the first direct move to break a 


in urging that the stop-gap bill be 
approved. 

He made it plain that passage of 
the compromise would give Con- 
gress an opportunity to “take an- 
other look at this problem” in 1961 
“with better understanding on the 
part of the occupant of the White 
House.” Eisenhower’s term -runs 
out in January 1961. 

Eisenhower himself had pro- 
posed a four-year, $198-million 
measure that would have reduced 
spending year by year. It called 
for federal expenditures of $65 
million the first year, $55 million 
the second, $44 million the third 
and $34 million the fourth. 

Passage of the Administration 
measure might have had effect of 
committing the incoming President 
elected in 1960 to withdrawal of 
federal participation from the air- 


active union member who also still> 


Despite his mecessary absences 
for legislative duties, he main- 
tains an active interest in his 
' Under his leadership, the Wis- 
consin assembly has made substan- 
tial strides in the current session. 
In the main address, Humphrey 
told the 800 who turned out to 
honor Molinaro that three goals 
confront the nation—the winning 
of a lasting peace, fulfillment of 
the nation’s economic potential, 
and achievement of dignity and 
liberty for every American. 
Calling for enactment of an 
equitable civil rights program 
which will insure equal employ- 
ment opportunity, school integra- 
tion and the right of every citizen 
to vote, Humphrey said: _ 

“The road to understanding 
and tolerance may be rough but 
we must travel it if we are to 
survive in a world two-thirds 
colored.” 

In Wisconsin on a three-day tour, 
Humphrey was also speaker at a 
Committee on Political Education 
dinner in Fond du Lac. 


Montreal Convention Acts: 


rp 


similar 


tive board alone to make the with- 
drawal had been voted down the 


[|day before by the delegates. 


Pres. Howard Coughlin of New 


York had declared that an action 
f}of such far-reaching significance 
i|should only be taken as the result 
i| of a special convention. 


The resolutions reflect ‘deep- 


si seated. fears by the delegates of 


what they consider incursions of 


f|other unions in the white collar 
| field. 


Coughlin, president of the 14 
year-old union, said other un- 
ions are not able to property 
service a white collar member- 
ship. The situation creates “an- 
tagonism among workers to: the 
detriment of all organized la- 
bor,” he said. 

The move is part of an over-all 
program in which the OEIU plans 
to intensify organizing activity 
among white collar workers. 

Delegates learned from -one 
speaker that the problems of or- 
ganizing in the white collar field 
are not peculiar to the U. S. and 
Canada. 

David Curry of London, a vice 
president of the Clerical and Ad- 
ministrative Employes which rep- 
resents 60,000 general clerks in 
Britain, told the delegates that “the 
closeness of the white collar em- 
ploye to the employer is the- great- 
est hurdle to organizing work in 
Great Britain.” 

Top Leaders Reelected 

In nominations, Coughlin and 
Sec.-Treas. J. Howard Hicks of 
Washington, D. C., were unop- 
posed. Contests developed in three 
of the seven vice presidential areas. 

Though the OEIU has more than 
trebled its membership since 1945, 
the year it was chartered as an in- 
ternational union, officers feel that 
the organization’s greatest successes 
are still to come. In a Canadian 
Broadcasting Co. interview, Cough- 
lin declared the potential member- 
ship of the OEIU was 8 million. 


Cavender Defeated 
In Denver Runoff 


Denver—George A. Cavender, 
president of the Colorado State 
AFL-CIO, was defeated in his bid 
for the post of mayor of Denver 
in a special runoff election. 

Cavender, currently president of 
the City Council and a member of 
the Teachers for nine years, polled 
50,305 votes to 58,016 for Richard 


Batterton in the June 16 balloting. 


| Office Employes | 
\Study Withdrawal 


Montreal—A resolution adopted by the 300 delegates to the 
;| eighth convention of the Office Employes Intl. Union authorizes the 
executive board to call a special convention to consider withdrawal © 
from the AFL-CIO and the Canadian Labor Congress “if that step 

rug necessary. to sustain our rights.” ; 


resolution which'> 
: ay have authorized the execu- 


— 


Steelworker, 
Union Leader 


—and Novelist 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Angelo Giglio 
is a man of many talents. 

By day he works in front of the 
open hearths of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp.’s steel mills. _ 

In his off-duty hours, he serves 
as financial secretary and chairman 
of the grievance committee of Steel- 
workers Local 1060. He is also a 
member of the USWA Wage Policy 
Committee, representing Dist. 4. 


Giglio is also an author. 

His first book, A Neapolitan 
Knight, has just been published 
by Vantage Press. It has been de- 
scribed as a vibrant, adventure- 
filled historical novel of two 


Angelo Giglio 
swashbuckling 17th century he- 
roes who left their marks, not 
only in the Old World but in 
the Americas as well. 

Giglio, as a high school youth, 
became interested in Henry Tonti, 
one of the daring adventurers who 
served with LaSalle on his New 
World explorations. 

That school boy’s interest led to 
study and research and an absorb- 
ing interest which led to the steel- 
worker’s writing of A Neapolitan 
Knight. Giglio has disclosed that it 
is the first of what will be a series 
of three books about the little- 
known man who figured so force- 
fully in the founding of the New 


World. 


IT’S COLLEGE AHEAD for these union scholarship winners. 
Revenko; Ann M. Barry; Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York City, who spoke at the award 


They are (left ‘to reac Victor 


And in his spare time, Angche 


ceremony; Pres. David Sullivan of Building Service Local 32B, New York, which gave the schol- 


port construction field. 


aabigs; Felicia Krywienko; and Patrick McKenna. Winners are children of Local 32B members. 
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Leoumiee 


-fExcessive’ Charges Lift Defense Costs 


BS 


Negotiated 


Contracts 


it by Sen. Douglas 


Profit-swollen corporations have made millions of dollars through 
xcessive” charges to the federal government on Defense Dept. 


recent Senate Finance Commit-'» 
» hearings on a House-passed | 


measure to extend the Renegotia- 
ion Act of 1951. 

The act permits the federal gov- 
gnment to dig into old contracts 
yd, where costs and profits seem 
out of line, to renegotiate them 
downward and recover the differ- 
mee from the company involved. 
The Eisenhower Administration 
Borginally had asked that the act, 
gheduled to expire June 30, be 
atended only two years. As it 
d the House, however, the 
measure continues until 1963 the 
government’s power to renegotiate 
my contract. 

Douglas made it plain he favored 
the four-year continuance. But he 
sessed the fact that this effort to 
recover “excessive” charges should 
be the “second line of defense” 
against any industry raids on the 
Treasury. 

As the “first line of defense,” 
the senator called for a system of 
“legitimate, competitive bidding” 
on the majority of contracts. 
This, he said, would avoid the 
necessity of constantly going back 
and trying to determine whether 
the original contract—arrived at 
solely by negotiations between in- 
dustry representatives and mili- 
tary contracting officials—con- 
tained exorbitant costs to the gov- 
ernment, — 


Douglas sustained his conten- 
tion that there are “gross defects” 
in the Pentagon’s system of nego- 
tiating contracts by citing 20 case 
histories showing “excessive” costs 
which toppéd the $25 million mark. 
Some of this has since been re- 
covered. 

He called the score of cases “a 
series of damning reports.” Imply- 
ing that there were many more in- 
stances, he emphasized that “these 
are simply the cases that the comp- 
troller general was able to investi- 
gate.” 

Douglas also decried the grow- 
ing practice in the Defense Dept.— 
a practice which the Pentagon is 
now seeking to have formalized as 
part of the pending miulti-billion- 
dollar Defense Appropriations bill 
—to pay any contractor a “share” 
of savings that are achieved by the 
government through contract re- 
negotiation. 

Normally, he said, this “share” 
to the contractor runs to 25 per- 
cent of the overcharge. 

Such-a practice, Douglas told his 
colleagues on the Finance Com- 
mittee, would “encourage” a com- 
pany to make an over-estimate—on 


ontracts, Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) has charged: 
He aired his views, backed up by case histories from the files of 
pe comptroller general’s office showing $25 million in overcharges, 


}general’s action 


e theory that every dollar of ex- 
cessive costs detected by the comp- 
troller general’s office would auto- 
matically mean at least 25 cents in 


| added profits for the company. 


uglas pointed out that in fiscal 
1958 the bulk of the Defense 


Dept.’s $21.8 billion in contracts | « 


went to 100 of the nation’s larg- 
est companies, including their 153 
subsidiaries—most of them via the 
“negotiated contract” “route. 

Pentagon records, he said, 
showed that these giant corpora- 
tions received $16.2 billion worth 
of contracts—74.2 percent of the 
total. 

Raps Industry Tie-Up 

At the same time, the senator 
loosed a blast at “the frequent 
tendency of -high officers in the 
armed forces, either upon retire- 
ment or resignation, to enter the 
service of firms dealing with the 
government.” 

In making out his case against 
the negotiated-contract principle, 
the Illinois Democrat read into the 
record examples from the comp- 
troller ypeneral’s files which he 
termed “damning reports on the 
contract procedures of all branches 
of the Defense Dept.” They includ- 
ed the following: 

McDONNELL AIRCRAFT 
CORP.—“In establishing a firm 
price for airplanes to be produced 
. . » Navy contracting officials uti- 
lized, without adequate . . . evalua- 
tion, cost data which included du- 
plicate costs and costs not appli- 
cable to the airplanes. 

“The contractor incurred costs 
of about $6 million less than the 
amount contemplated, of which 
$2.6 million could have been recog- 
nized by Navy contracting offi- 
cialg: su ¢ 

As a result of the comptroller 
in bringing its 
findings to the Navy’s attention, 
“the contractor offered to reduce 
the price by $3 million. As of Dec. 
1, 1958,\the Navy had not accepted 
the offer.” 


BOEING AIRPLANE CO.— 
Proposed prices for certain B-52 
spare parts, accepted by the Air 
Force, “contained estimated sub- 
contract prices which were higher 
than the prices established by Boe- 
ing with its subcontractors.” As a 
result, prices were “excessive by 
about $5 million,” which was re- 
duced to $4.3 billion after an ad- 
justment. 


In another Boeing case, in which 
the aircraft firm dealt with Rheem 
Manufacturing Co. of Downey, 


those in that age group. 


Church Group Raps Bias 
Against Plus-40 Workers 


Seattle, Wash.—Discrimination against workers over 40 
who are not ready for retirement extends even into the minis- 
try, the general board of the National Council of Churches 
declared in a resolution deploring the “growing tendency in. 
business, industry and the professions” to withhold jobs from 


The board called on the churches and all employers to re- 
examine their hiring practices to counteract “the under-utili- 
zation of the growing segment of our manpower resources 
between the ages of 40 and retirement.” 

In addition, it proposed that church groups and people 
Support responsible organizations and legislative or other pro- 
grams which “discourage arbitrary discrimination” in employ- 
ment based on age, and also encourage “intelligent use of all 
the capacities of our senior citizens.” 


‘ 


Calif., the “ultimate cost to the 
ee 


“proved to be 37 percent greater” 


tually incurred by Cessna.” 
LOCKHEED AP aee 


those items.” Of this, $2.8 million 
was known to the contractor prior 
to the submission of its proposal,” 
and the remainder of nearly $1.3 
million “became known to the con- 


tiations.” 

CHRYSLER CORP.—A report 
on an Army contract, while. con- 
taining no dollar figures, showed 


curred by the government through 
the extensive use of time and ma- 
terial subcontracts. without ade- 
quate cost controls.” 

A. O. SMITH CORP. — Be- 
cause Defense Dept. officials “nego- 
tiated prices without verifying cost 
data” submitted by the corporation, 
it became necessary to secure a 
$126,775 refund. 

CHANCE-VOUGHT _AIR- 
CRAFT, INC.—Another report 
containing no dollar amounts was 
critical of the firm for having fig- 
ured in its contract price the full 
cost of property damage insurance 
on government-owned facilities be- 
ing used without charge by the gov- 
ernment. 

GENERAL MOTORS — On a 
$118.7 million contract, the firm 
charged “excessive contract prices,” 
at least partly due to the fact that 
GM took “the same rate of profit 
on subcontracted major compo- 
nents as on items to be manufac- 
tured in its own plant.” 

FRIDEN, INC.—In renegotia- 
tion, one contract was reduced 
$128,000, another $446,200, with 
the comptroller general’s report 
adding: “We believe, however, that 
further savings might have been 
realized if agency contracting offi- 
cials had given adequate considera- 
tion to available cost data.” 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
CO.—For three fiscal years ending 
Oct. 31, 1956, the company earned 
a 36 percent profit—roughly $1 
million a year for the three years— 
on a contract for aircraft fuel cells. 

GENERAL MOTORS — The 
company’s AC Spark Plug Div. set 
“unreasonably high prices.” After 
the comptroller general’s action, 
the company made a $750,000 re- 
fund. 

PHILCO CORP.—“Deficiencies 
in administering two subcontracts” 
eventually resulted in refund to gov- 


Even after the refund, said the re- 
port, the “failure to exclude im- 
proper costs . . . resulted in exces- 
sive cost to the government of about 
$29,200.” 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP.—The company’s charges to 
the government were “$933,463 
higher than costs incurred.” 

AVCO MANUFACTURING 
CORP.—The Air Force accepted 
“more than $1 million of recorded 
costs which the contractor included 
in error in its pricing proposal.” 
The contractor has since made re- 
funds totaling $1.1 million. 

CURTISS-WRIGHT CO.—On a 
$27 million contract handled by 
its wholly-owned overseas subsid- 
iary, Curtiss-Wright Europa, the 
company was guaranteed a profit of 
8.5 percent of total costs, but 
not to exceed $2.1 million. The 
comptroller general branded the 


contract arrangement “illegal.” 


port, totaled’ $6.3 million, which|© 


than the costs of $4.6 million “ac-| | 


tractor prior to completion of nego-|# 


that “unnecessary cost was in-|/— a aya G = 
$50,000 CHECK from William Green Memorial Foundation is pre- 


ernment of about $1.4 million.| 


sented by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (left) to Dr. 
Mason P. Gross, president of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Money from fund honoring memory of late president of 
former AFL will go toward construction of labor-management center 
at Institute of Management and Labor Relations on Rutgers campus. ~ 


Upholsterers Spell Out 


Guarantees 


San Francisco—The threat to 


of Members 


labor of an “insistent” anti-union 


propaganda campaign furnished the backdrop to major policy deci- 


sions in the final sessions of the 
Upholsterers’ Intl. Union. 


“Seldom in American history,” 


the delegates, “has there been so 
insistent_a campaign of anti-union 
propaganda hurled at our Congress 
as we have witnessed during the 
(McClellan) committee hearings and 
Senate debates on the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill.” 

The Uiplishieantes? response to the 
challenge they saw took these 
forms: 

@ Endorsement of AFL-CIO op- 
position to the McClellan-amended 
Kennedy-Ervin measure. 

®., Condemnation of McClellan 
committee procedures as_ the 
“wrong way to go about” investi- 
gation of, and legislation on, evils 
in labor relations. 

@ Approval of a model “Charter 
of Members’ Rights,” along with a 
recommendation asking the AFL- 
CIO to challenge both affiliated and 
unaffiliated unions to adopt similar 
codes. 

@ Renewal of the union’s pio- 
neering appeals board, a panel of 
prominent outside citizens author- 
ized to hear members’ appeals from 
disciplinary decisions of the UIU 
general executive board. ~ . 

The convention. approved the 
AFL-CIO stand on the amended 
Kennedy-Ervin bill after hearing a 
detailed analysis of the measure 
and a point-by-point comparison of 
the procedures of the Douglas com- 
mittee in its 1955-58 investigations 
of welfare funds and those of the 
McClellan committee. 


The report held up the Doug- 
las committee as a “model of 
proper procedure,” and. vigor- 
‘ously condemned the McClellan 
probe as “the wrong way to go 
about it.” Other reports cited 
repeated instances of press dis- 
tortions of the latter committee’s 
activities where they related di- 
rectly to the UIU, 

The convention approved the 
“Charter of Individual Members’ 
Rights,” codifying membership 


rights. and guarantees now scat- 
tered through the union’s general 


eight-day 32nd convention of the 


UIU Pres. Sal B. Hoffmann told 


laws, and ordered it printed in the 
foreword of its constitution and for 
public information. 


In addition to similar action 
urged on the AFL-CIO through 
its. Ethical Practices Committee, 
the charter will be reported by 
UfU delegates to their central 
labor bodies. The delegates saw 
the charter as a necessary an- 
swer to the “demagogy and hy- 
pocrisy” of the “so-called Mc- 
Clellan ‘bill-of-rights’ amend- 
ments.” 


In other actions, the convention: 


@ Concurred in the “general re- 
gretful estimate that the Eisenhower 
Administration has shown a grow- 
ing deficit in its fund of leadership 
in foreign affairs, economic life, 
civil rights and promotion of sci- - 
ence and education far outdistanc- 
ing any dollar deficit real or feared 
in its financial budget . . .” 

@ Upheld its delegates’ stand 
against expulsion of the Teamsters 
from the AFL-CIO, terming the ac- 
tion as “inappropriate, ineffective 
and irresponsible” today as it was a 
year and a half ago. 

@ Protested the invasion of or- 
ganizing jurisdiction of smaller un- 
ions in the AFL-CIO by large un- 
ions in remote and unconnected 
industries and mentioned specifi- 
cally conflicts with “steel, electrical, 
textile and many other large un- 
ions.” : 

@® Urged North Carolina’s Gov. 
Luther H. Hodges to use the Na- 
tional Guard, now protecting strike- 
breakers, to close’a mill that had 
repudiated its agreement on a set- 
tlement of the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America strike. 

@ Expressed a doubt that the 
present United Nations administra- 
tion and structure can be entrusted 
with many of the new functions 
proposed for it—or even some of 
the old ones. 


© Pledged support to the Solidar- 
ity Fund of the Intl.-Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, 
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Page Ten | 


‘ inn tenons haere time 


THREE PRESIDENTS of the European community and AFL-CIO leaders discussed the problems 
of the 6-nation operation at a luncheon in Washington. From left: AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler; Paul Finet, -president, Coal & Steel Community; Walter Hallstein, president of the 
European Economic Community; Etienne Hirsch president, European Atomic Energy Community; 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George M. Harrison; AFL-CIO Vice Pres. William C. er Finet was the 
po president of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


Reds Buy Growth hy-Sotvificing 
Human Rights, Faupl Tells ILO 


Geneva, Switzerland——Rudolph Faupl, American worker delegate to the Intl. Labor Organization 
conference, has become a prime target of Soviet attempts to answer charges that Communist coun- 
tries buy economic growth by sacrificing union rights and human liberties. 

“It is clear that he does not represent the real feelings of the American workers,” Pyotr Pimenoy, 
Soviet Union spokesman, claimed of Faupl in the general debate. 


Pimenov, who wears the heavy ® 


tag of chief of the international 
section, All-Union. Central Council 
of Trade Unions, charged that 
what he termed the “anti-Soviet 
propaganda” of the AFL-CIO del- 
egate was aimed at creating a 
“cold-war” atmosphere. 

U.S. Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell told the ILO that the 
American economy was hitting 
“record levels” and that the “un- 
employment problem is receding.” 

Of special interest to ILO del- 
egates from other countries was 
his report that one lesson learned 
from the latest American reces- 
sion was the “valuable fact that 
our unemployment compensation 
system can be a stimulating fac- 
tor for economic as well as so- 
cial protection.” 

“We will continue our efforts to 
improve that system,” Mitchell 
told the conference. In the U.S. 
Mitchell has relied on “states’ 
rights” improvements, and has re- 


Article Tells 
Labor Role in 
World Affairs 


New York—The role of USS. 
labor in world affairs is surveyed 
in the May issue of Intercom, |~ 
magazine published by the World 

Affairs Center for the United States. 
' ‘The study, printed in a special 
section, covers programs of labor 
education in world affairs in the 
U. S. and programs of trade union 
cooperation in technical assistance 
and economic development in other 
countries. It lists material and re- 
sources available from organized 
labor; the U.S. government and 
international organizations. 

Intercom said it “affords an im- 
pressive and revealing picture of 
American labor’s manifold activi- 
ties in world affairs—of its cooper- 
ation with government, business and 
other private groups—in programs 
of international aid and education 
—and of its response to every op- 
portunity to help fellow workers 
all over the world to develop the 
techniques of effective democratic 
organization.” 

The World Affairs Center is a 
private, non-profit, non-partisan 
group founded by the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association in cooperation with 
the Carnegie Endowment for Intl. 
Peace. 


fused to support federal minimum 
standards. 

Mitchell also announced USS. 
official support for a worker-en- 
dorsed proposal to have the Intl. 
Labor Organization set up in Ge- 
neva -an Institute for Social and 
Labor Studies. Such an institute 
could develop, he said, “into an 
instrument for training and for 
studying a whole range of questions 
in the labor-management field.” 


Aid to New Nations 


It would be of particular assist- 
ance, he said, to newly-developing 
nations which face collective bar- 
gaining and other problems for the 
first time and looked to the ILO 
for help. 

Joe F. Meyer, chairman of the 
Ghana Trades Union Congress, 
disclosed how the labor movement 
in one newly independent African 
nation had looked abroad for ex- 
amples in strengthening its foun- 
dations. 

The AFL-CIO merger had set ' 
a pattern which was followed 
when 80 heterogeneous colonial 
“house unions” in Ghana were 
merged into 23 national unions, 
he reported. The Intl. Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, 
which the AFL-CIO helped to 
found, had been consulted on 
_the reorganization plans, Meyer 
said. 


A highlight of the second week 
of the 80-nation ILO conference 
was the settlement of an issue in 
the Employers’ Group which has 
regularly disrupted the construc- 
tive work of the sessions. By a 
vote of 137 to 112, with 12 ab- 
stentions, the conference decided 
to allow. a three-man board rule 


ICFTU Plans to Cite 
South Africa to ILO. 


Brussels—The Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions plans 
to submit a complaint to the Intl. 
Labor Organization’s Forced La- 
bor Committee on “appalling” con- 
ditions among African workers on 
white-owned farms in South Africa. 

The report will be based on in- 
formation gathered by ICFTU Or- 
ganization Dir. Charles H. Millard 
and Pieter de Jonge, of the ICFTU 
staff. They found that in some in- 
stances African prison labor is ex- 
ploited for a few cents a day un- 
der threat of the lash,’and that in 
other cases African workers are 
subjected to harsh treatment, 


whether two “employer” delegates 
from Communist countries must 
be seated on technical committees. 
Employer delegates from _ the 
West have steadily refused to assign 
Communists “employes” to com- 
mittees on the ground that they 
took orders solely from their gov-. 
ernments. For several sessions the 
issue has been debated on the 
conference floor “ad nauseum,” 
charged Sir Alfred Roberts, British 
chairman. of the Workers’ Group. 
Should Have Learned 

In announcing that “free world” 
workers would refuse to support 
“the employers” in this argument, 
he said the employers should have 
learned to deal with the Commu- 
nists in their group as the work- 
ers did “without wasting the time 
of people who are coming here to 
do a real job of work.” 

Removal of the issue from the 
conference floor allowed the dele- 
gates to get back to the basic work 
of the technical committees. on 
which all members of the AFL- 
CIO delegation have assignments. 

Sec.-Treas. George Johanssen 
of Alaska Fishermen’s LIU 1821, 
helped wage what appeared like- 
ly to be a successful fight to have 
the conference adopt an agree- 
ment on minimum working con- 
ditions for fishermen which 
would be binding on ratifying 
governments, 

In another committee, Elwood 
Swisher, vice president of the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers, 
faced more of an uphill battle to 
get a binding “convention,” in- 
stead of a mere recommendation, 
for the protection of workers 
against the hazards of atomic ra- 
diation. It was uncertain if the 
committee composed of worker, 
government and employer dele- 
gates would support the “conven- 
tion” approach. 


IUE Local ‘Adopts’ 
Italian Youngster 


Nutley, N. J.—The 2,200 mem- 
bers of Local 447 of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers have 
financially “adopted” an 11-year- 
old Italian boy through Foster 
Parents’ Plan, an international re- 
lief organization. 

The youngster being cared for 
by the generosity of the IUE local 
members is Luciano Gabriele, who 
lives in Caserta, Italy, with his wi- 
dowed mother and his two brothers. 


AFL-CIO IO Calendare™ je 
Of °59 Conventions 


Following is @ list of conventions scheduled the remainder 


~ 


this year by national and international unions, the ‘AFL-CIO q 
its departments, AFL-CIO state bodies and other major 
groups. ee and additions will be announced. 


Date Organization 
June 22-26 Communications Workers Cleveland, O. 


June 22 Retail Clerks 

June 22-26 Newspaper ‘Guild 

June 26 Montana 

July 6 Operative Potters 

July 13. Locomotive Enginemen 
; & Firemen 

July 13- Washington 


July 16-1 8 Kansas 


July 21 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


. Stove Mounters ~ 

3 Oregon 

6-8 Nevada 

10-15 Brewery Workers 
10-15 Photo. Engravers 
15-21 Typographical Union 
17-21 Teachers 


Aug. 25-27 Marble Polishers 
Aug. 30 il, Chemical & Atomic 


Aug. 31 Painters & Decorators 
Aug. 31- 
Sept. 5 
Aug. 31- Missouri 
Sept. 2 a 
Sept. 7-11 British Trades Union 
Congress 
Sept. 8-12 Illinois 
Sept. 9-11 Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. 
Sept. 10-12 Connecticut 
Sept. 14 Metal Trades Dept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


14-18 Street, Electric Railway & 

Motor Coach Operators 
14-16 Intl. Labor Press Assn. 
14-18 Stereotypers 


_ 14-18 Post Office & Postal Trans- 


portation Service 


. 14-18 Sleeping Car Porters 
. 15-16 Union Label Dept. 


15-16 Maritime Trades Dept. 


Sept. 17-25 AFL-CIO 
Sept. 18-20 Vermont 
Sept. 21-25 Woodworkers 
Sept. 27- Broadcast Employes & 
Oct. 3 Technicians _ 
October Air Line Dispatchers 
October Brick & Clay Workers 
{October Chemical Workers 
October = New Hampshire 
October 
Guild 
Oct. 5-9 Chemical Workers 
Oct. 7 Massachusetts 


Oct. 9-16 Auto Workers 

Oct. 12-14 Nebraska 

Oct. 12-16 Allied Industria) Workers 
Oct. 16-17 Delaware . 

Oct. 16-18 North Dakota 

Oct. 19-21 Tennessee 

Oct. 19-23 Telegraphers 

Oct. 21-24 Train Dispatchers 

Oct. 26-30 leather Workers 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


2-5 Horseshoers 

9-10 Industrial Union Dept. 
16-19-Texas 
16-19 Kentucky 


16-19 New York 


Nov. 17-19 Iowa 
Nov. 29- 
Dec.4 Maryland-D. C. 


Dec. 


Pay Hikes End Guild 


17 AFL-CIO Auxiliaries 


Place 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Helena, Mont. — 
Montreal, Que. Can. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Bellingham, Wash. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Kankakee, Ill. 
Seaside, Ore. 
Reno. Nev. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Washington, D. C. » 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Montreal, Que. Can. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Blackpool, England 


Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, Calif, 


Hartford, Conn. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. 
Rodentia, NY, 


Chicago, Il. . 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. ° 


Bennington, Vt. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Las Vegas, Nev. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, O. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Radio & Television Directors New York, N. Y. 


Cleveland, O. 
Boston, Mass, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Minot, N._D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York City, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. . 
Washington, D..C, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Washington, D.C. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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‘Walkout in 


San Jose, Calif—A two-year 
agreement providing for pay in- 
creases ranging from $3.50 to 
$5.50 a week, with a wage reopener 
at the end of the first year, has 
ended a strike of 255 members of 
the Newspaper Guild at the San 
Jose. Mercury-News. 

The Guildsmen have been off 
the job since Feb. 14, when they 
were locked out by management 
following a strike by the mechani- 
cal unions. They joined the picket 
line in a walkout of their own 


when their contract expired Apr. 
30. 


San Jose 


The new contract sets the top 
minimum wage for reporters a 
$142.50 a week, It gives society 
reporters, who have been paid com 
siderably less than general assigi 
ment reporters, increases of $9.89 
the first year and $5.50 in the see 
ond, plus whatever is negotiated 
in the wage reopener, 

The agreement also extends 
sick leave by two additional 
weeks, increases the night differ 
ential from $1 to $1.50 daily, 
and gives contract coverage to 
some correspondents, 
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-  Mprtland, Ore., 
Byork, who -succeeded James C. 


Page Eleven 


hnitzler Hits Congress: _ 
Ai i aestege 


Fugcian 


mg next year. 


Delegates nominated all officers tor se-elettion 


‘Hike Fe ees, Vote 


o Keep Annual Convention 


Seattle, Wash. —A fund-raising 1 cneasuee that will enable the Musicians to hold ainual conventions 
' passed here this week over some opposition by the 1,200 delegates to the union’s 62nd convention. 
The action reversed a vote a vives ago in Philadelphia which called for biennial conventions begin- 


without opposition. 


Herman D. Kenin, formerly ot? 
and now of New 


srillo of Chicago, heads the slate. 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
f, Schnitzler in a major speech 
charged that, the Democratic 
g6th Congress has “fumbled re- 
peatedly” on needed bills for 
ghools, minimum wages and un- 
employment compensation and 
has “spent a good deal of time 
concocting a package deal of 
restrictive legislation” which “un- 
der the name of reform” would 
make effective union operations 
“virtually impossible.” 
He reminded the delegates that 
AFL-CIO had strongly sup- 


‘| fan.” 


orted legislation to protect the 


Schnitzler Blasts HEW 
Job Training Program 


Harrisburg, Pa-—AFL-CIO Sec-Treas. William F. Schnitzler has 
yxcused the Eisenhower Administration of “bureaucratic blindness” 
in bypassing labor’s long-term apprentice training program in favor 
sian abbreviated course which he warned would produce only “half- 


tained” workers. 


funds and safeguard the democratic 
rights of union members, but that 
when the Kennedy-Ervin bill “hit 
the Senate floor, the egg hit the 


‘Hybrid Mess’ : 

It is “needless to say,” he de- 
clared, that the federation opposes 
the bill in its present form as a 
“hybrid mess.” 

Schnitzler acknowledged that 
“the mills of Congress grind slow- 
ly” and that this is only the first 
séssion of the 86th Congress. But 
labor, he said, “should not have to 
go hat in hand for action to meet 
the urgent needs of all the Ameri- 
can people.” 

, . “The time has come for labor 
to take its rightful place as one 


i. 


He charged that there is “some' 


widence” that the U.S. Office of 
fducation is aiming at the produc- 
jon of “technicians” who would be 
‘rained merely in one or two skills 
md sent out into the labor mar- 
jet to compete at lower rates of 
my with fully-skilled journeymen.” 
The Office of Education is part 
of the Dept. of Health, Education 
& Welfare, headed by Sec. Arthur 
§, Flemming. 

Addressing civic, labor and in- 
dustry leaders attending Pennsyl- 
yvania Gov. David Lawrence’s Con- 
ference on Employment Skills here, 
Schnitzler called the training pro- 
gam another example of the “neg- 
itive and defeatist attitude” of the 
White House, which he said has re- 
fused to face squarely the problems 
of high unemployment resulting 
fom automation. : 

The AFL-CIO secretary-treas- 
urer called for creation of a Hu- 
man Energy Commission “to 
study unemployment and man- 
power problems, to invite the col- 
laboration of labor and manage- 
ment, and to prepare construc- 
tive and workable programs to 
protect and conserve America’s 
greatest asset— its human re- 
sources.” 


Schnitzler was sharply critical of 
the Office of Education’s recent an- 
louuncement of an “ambitious pro- 
gam” calling for two-year train- 
ing courses for unspecified “tech- 
licians.” The financing will come 
through funds available under the 
National Defense Education Act. 

The government bureau, he said, 
has refused to make funds available 
for vocational school courses which; 
With on-the-job training, comprise 
hbor’s apprentice training program. 


Job Training Stressed 

“Most of the union apprentice- 
thip programs,” Schnitzler said, “in- 
YWlve four or five-year courses, 
Which include not only classroom 
struction but on-the-job training. 
They are, for the most part, con- 
ducted by joint labor-management 
Committees. 

“The unions insist, from their 
Own experience, that there is no 
Wbstitute for on-the-job training. 
They look with natural suspicion on 
‘ty program limited to school in- 
truction only. 

“In the final analysis, half-trained 
kehnicians will never be able’ to 


compete successfully with fully- 
trained and fully-skilled journey- 
men. ‘ 

“But will our young people 
have the patience to go through 
with four or five-year apprentice- 
ships when the government offers 
them the treacherous alternative 
of easier, shorter, two-year ‘tech- 
nician’ courses?” 

Schnitzler: warned that the pro- 
grams may not train young people 
“in skills which will provide them 
with assurance of permanent jobs,” 
but rather may be confined to 
“single processes that may be out- 
moded by automation within a few 
years and leave them high and dry 
again.” 

He expressed fear that the whole 
Office of Education program could 
result “merely in a dangerous dilu- 
tion of skills.” 

Pennsylvania Praised 

‘In sharp contrast, he said, Penn- 
sylvania under Lawrence has em- 
barked on a “refreshingly construc- 
tive” program calling for the enlist- 
ing of both labor and management 
support to retrain unemployed 
workers in skills, that would equip 
them for new jobs. 

This is part of a double-barreled 
statewide recovery program which 
also includes a campaign to bring 
in new industries to aid the 400,000 
workers left jobless as an after- 
math to the 1958 recession. 

Praising Pennsylvania’s efforts, 
Schnitzler said that “whatever can 
be done at state and local level 
is all to the good.” He added: 

“But as the late Pres. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt repeatedly said as 
far back as 1936, this nation is 
an ‘economic whole.’ The federal 
government must assume the re- 
sponsibility of finding and carry- 
ing into effect the ultimate answer 
to the recurring economic ill- 
nesses which cause industrial 
stagnation and widespread hu- 
man misery.” 

- He said the answer lies:in an all- 
out national campaign to “survey 
the impact of automation and to 
cushion its shock” through pro- 
grams of “federal government in- 
vestment” which would stimulate 
construction of millions of new 
homes, thousands of new schools, 
better roads, improved airports, and 
urgently-needed community facili- 


of the permanent anal in- 
stitutions,”. he said, “The time 
will come when workers get tired 
of being kicked around and go. 
to the polls in full force.” 

Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell 
painted an Optimistic future for the 
economy. 

He said that 193 million pnopls 
will live in the U. S. in 1965 and 
their earning power’will be 40 per- 
cent higher than that of the work 
force today. 

Mitchell saw in this Seciieithd for 
greater skills, more schools, more 
training, more roads and all the 
other things needed to provide the 
consumer goods that the American 
people need. 

The fund raising measure ap- 
proved by the convention would as- 
sess an initiation fee ranging from 
$3 to $20 on new members, de- 
pending on the fee charged by the 
local union, and raise from $50 to 
$100 the minimum initiation fee 
the local could charge new mem- 
bers. 

Kenin ruled that the fund-raising 
measure carried on a voice vote. 
This was after Vincent Skillman of 
Memphis, Tenn., had unsuccessful- 
ly pressed for a roll call vote. 
Top efficers renominated by the 
delegates, other than Kenin, were 
William, J. Harris, Dallas, vice pres- 
ident; Stanley Ballard, Minneapolis, 
secretary; and George V. Clancy, 
Newark, N. J., treasurer. 


Clancy supported the revenue 
measure, saying the federation ran 
“$260,000 in the red last year.” 
He said the annual convention ex- 
pense is nearly $400,000. 


Jacobson Made 
Doctor of Letters 


Upper Montclair, N. J.—Joel R. 
Jacobson, executive vice president 
and legislative director of the New 
Jersey State Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, has been awarded an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters by 
Montclair State College. 

Jacobson, a member of the State 
Citizens Committee for College 
Opportunities, was honored as “a 
tireless worker for the improvement 
of educational opportunities for ail 
youth.” 

The citation was read by Dr. E. 
DeAlton Patridge, president of the 
college, and the degree was con- 
ferred by George F. Smith of the 
New Jersey State Board of Educa- |‘ 
tion. 


phis, Tenn., named in honor of St. 


looking on. 


NICKELS, DIMES AND DOLLARS collected by members of the 
Hotel & Restaurant Workers made up most of the $250,000 which 
Ed. S. Miller (right), president of the union, is presenting to Danny 
Thomas, TV comedian, for the pediatrics research hospital in Mem- 


Jude, Thomas’ patron. Presenta- 


tion took place in St. Louis, with Gov. James T, Blair (left) 


Hotel Workers Raise | 
$250,000 for Hospital 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Hotel & Restaurant Workers have presented 
a gift of $250,000 to Danny Thomas, radio and television comedian, | 
for the new pediatric research center at Memphis, Tenn., he is spon- 
soring in fulfillment of a long-standing vow to St. Jude, the apostle 
who has become “patron of the hopeless.” 


The presentation was made at af 
dinner here following a meeting of 
the union’s general executive 
board, which was named © national 
committee for the center when the 
drive for funds was launched 

Pres. Ed. S. Miller. in presenting 
the check to Thomas, explained the 
fund included a $50,000 grant 
from “the international union and 
approximately the same amount 
from “various of our friends on 
the other side of the bargaining 
table.” 

“But most of it,” he explained, 
“in nickels, dimes and dollars, 
came from voluntary solicitations 
by devoted union members in 
the shops and at union meetings.” 


Thomas said he had asked the 
union to help him fulfill his pledge 
to St. Jude by raising funds for the 
child research center to be named 
in the apostle’s honor because he 
had worked “from coast to coast 
with your members and had found 
them always ready with a word of 
encouragement in the bleak days 
when I didn’t know whether I was 
going to make the grade in show 
business.” 

The union did better than merely 

‘come through.” Its members, of- 
ficers, locals and friends raised 25 


a month. 


df 


percent more than the original goal 
of $200,000. 

» Some 1,100 guests attended the 
dinner, including Gov. James T. 
Blair of Missouri; Pres. John 
Rollins of the Missouri AFL-CIO; 
leaders of St. Louis’ clerical, trade 
union and civic bodies; members 
of the St. Louis baseball teams, 
and Joe Garagiola, former big 
league baseball player 


Also present “in person” was 
St. Jude himself, thanks to 
George Patrick Forman, Irish- 
born member of the union’s 
Local 1 in New York. Forman, 
a waiter, inspired by the union 
fund-raising drive, arranged to 
obtain a statue of the saint from 
a Dublin manufacturer of religi- 
ous articles. 


The statue will be placed in a 
Danny Thomas ward in the re- 


‘search center, which will be de- 


voted to studying catastrophic dis- 
eases affecting children. The 60- 
bed institution will be a free, non- 
sectarian, interracial research hos- 
pital staffed by faculty members of 


| the University of Tennessee’s Col- 


lege of Medicine. The Sisters of 
St. Francis will be in charge of 
nursing services. 


Neil P. Speirs of Belmont, Calif., was chosen to head the 20,000-member union. 
William A. Fleete, 66, of Cleveland, unable to run for reelection because of a constitutional bar 


Switchmen Elect Speirs President; 
Convention Boosts Per Capita 


Buffalo—The Switchmen’s Union wound up its 25th convention here with election of a new pres- 
ident and a near-unanimous vote raising the international lodge per capita tax by 85 cents to $2.50 


He succeeds 


tion to extend the age limit to 70 
was defeated 182 to 122. 


The action of the 350 dele- 
gates in boosting the per capita, 
Sec.-Treas. Daniel W. Collis said, 
would enable‘the union to cover 
«ising operating costs, finance or- 
ganizing activities, and “strength- 
en our union for forthcoming ne- 
gotiations with the railroads.” 

Much of the convention was 
given over to painstaking consider- 
ation of ‘a host of amendments 
aimed at revising and streamlining 


ties, 


the constitution. Among these was 


against candidates over 65. A mo-' 


a resolution, unanimously adopted, 
pledging the union’s full endorse- 
ment of the AFL-CIO Codes of 
Ethical Practices. 

Delegates cheered a militant ad- 
dress by James A. Paddock, presi- 
dent of the unaffiliated Conductors 
& Brakemen, charging the railroads 
with attempting to destroy craft 
and class lines through a campaign 
to force all “operating” employes 
into “one big pot.” 

In the election contests Speirs, 
an international vice president 
since 1955 and general chairman 
on the Southern Pacific, defeated 


Vice Pres. George E. Clark of 
Sacramento in the presidential 
contest by a vote of 165 to 136. 


Collins was re-elected to his sec- 
ond four-year term as secretary- 
treasurer by a vote of 174 to 124 
-over William Meyers. 

In other action, the delegates: 

@ Endorsed a goal of a six-hour 
working day without reduction in 
pay, coupled with a guaranteed five- 
day workweek. 

@ Went on record in favor of 
a system of paid sick leave and 


longer paid vacation schedules. 
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IUD Warned of Industry ‘War’ c on Labow 


Management’s Bargaining Table 
Attitude ‘Hardening’, Parley Told 


By Dave Perlman 


.Philadelphia—Management is backing away from the bargaining | table, sitddeailiig an all-out war 
on labor to negotiating in good faith, leaders of industrial unions charged at a collective bargain- 
ing conference here sponsored by the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 

IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther, in a keynote address, -cited a “hardening” of management atti- 
tudes at. the bargaining table. He warned that .“‘collective pagans is breaking down” because em- 


ployers are merely going through? 


the motions of negotiating without 

any genuine desire to reach. fair 

agreement. 

Uppérmost in the minds of the 
1,000 delegates to the two-day con- 
ference was the deadlock in steel 
negotiations. j 

Steelworkers Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald was given a rising, reais.” 
ovation when he said: ~ 

“We want a labor agreement: 
Only the steel industry wants a 
strike . . . we will strive, strive, 
strive to get an agreement.” 

- But, he emphasized, the Steel- 
workers “will not—positively will 
not—take a backward step” by 
giving up working conditions 
won during the past 18 years. 

In other conference highlights: 

@ IUD Sec.-Treas. James B. 
Carey charged that “class warfare 
is being provoked by big corpora- 
tions” which. despite “unprece- 
dented profits” assert “they will not 
grant a single penny in wage 
increases.” 

“Big business,” Carey declared, 
has carried its war on unions “to 
the state legislatures and Congress” 
in addition to the bargaining table. 

@ Pres. Paul L. Phillips of the 
Papermakers emphasized that while 
unions temper their bargaining de- 
mands because they are aware of 
the need to assure the economic 
survival of their employers, “large 
‘segments of management” are still 


“unwilling to recognize collective 


bargaining as haying a permanent 
place in our society.” They are 
“out to destroy unions,” He charged. 

@ Sec. Joseph D. Keenan of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers declared labor runs into 
“a brick wall of opposition” when 
it tries at the bargaining table to 
translate “glittering generalities” to 
which everyone gives lip service 
into the “specifics” of decent wages 
and working conditions. 

@ Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky of 
the Clothing Workers asserted that 
“in industry after industry, even in 
those long under union contract, 
the lines are stiffening and the pro- 
cess of collective bargaining, which 
once may have been characterized 
by mutual respect and willingness 


We Can Bea It 
If Barry’s: Unhappy 

Philadelphia—Sen. Thrus- 
ton B. Morton (R-Ky.), de- 
parted from his prepared text 
at the TUD conference here 
to emphasize that he opposed 
“right-to-work” laws out of 
“personal conviction” — and 
presumably not as a spokes- 
man for the GOP national 
committee which he heads. 

Shortly before he spoke, 
Morton had received a phone 
call from Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.), who has been 
‘the GOP’s most outspoken 
advocate of compulsory open 
shop laws. 

Questioned about the con- 
versation, Morton told news- 
men: “I frankly don’t think 
Barry is going to be very 
happy about what I said to- 
day.” 


to compromise, is now marked by 
strife and struggle.” 

@ IUD Dir. Albert Whitehouse 
said the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion “shares the blame” for weaken- 
ing of collective bargaining. “When 
the President of the United States 
makes it appear that a union-nego- 
tiated wage increase is some kind 
of a social crime . . . it is no 
wonder that reactionary elements 
in business respond with cheers.” 

Reuther called on. industry 

leaders to accept the “joint re- 
sponsibility” of laber and man- 
agement to find “new means of 
cooperation” in achieving the 
“balance between productive 
power and and purchasing power 
so essential to economic growth 
and expansion.” 

He said there is a “desperate 
need” for top leaders of labor, 
management and consumer groups 
to sit down together and explore 
informally “the broad problems 
facing the nation,” including the 
issue of a shorter workweek, the 
relocation of industry and the effect 
of atomic power. 


AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stanley 


H: Ruttenberg charged that the in- 
flation cry is being raised by those 


‘}who think “a Steel worker’s $3 an 


hour is inflationary, but a stdck- 
holder’s higher dividends are in- 
adequate.” 

Appearing on a panel with Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Prof. Joseph 
Shister and. J. A. Livingston, finan- 
cial columnist, Ruttenberg de- 


‘| clared that “union strength and col- 


lective bargaining” lessened the 
force of the 1958 recession and 
helped the economy. 

Two senators—one the chairman 
of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and the other a possible 
Democratic presidential candidate 
—-presented the viewpoint of their 
respective parties on collective bar- 
gaining. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) 
charged that the Administra- 
tion’s actions “demonstrate it 
does not really believe in the 
principle of collective bargain- 
ing” even though it “continues 
to pay lip service” to the prin- 
ciple. He declared: “I categor- 
ically reject the notion that 
inflation results primarily from 
increases in wages. .. .” 


Sen. Thruston B. Morton (R- 
Ky.) told the conference. the “ma- 
jority view” of Republicans is that 
“collective bargaining provides a 
means of broadly distributing and 
equitably. sharing the constantly- 
expanding output of goods and 
services.” Negotiations, he said, 
should be carried on “without 
government interference.” 


Attacks ‘Work’ Laws 


Morton ‘declared “decisions re- 
lating to the union shop should be 
determined by collective bargain- 
ing between employers and unions 
and not through ‘right-to-work’ 
laws.” 

Delegates were welcomed by 
Pennsylvania Gov. David L. Law- 
rence (D) who declared “bluster 
and pretense” have no place in 
union-management relations. Col- 
lective bargaining, he added, re- 
quires “the full facts of a situation 
and the intelligence and ability with 


which to apply this information.” 


Dynamiting ‘Conspiracy Indictments 
Hit 8 Henderson TWUA Strikers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the indictments allege was “plotted” 
ever took place, and the substation 
and plant buildings are undam- 
aged. 

Payton branded the charges as 
“absolutely untrue.” He declared: 


“One of the greatest aspects of 
the Henderson strike has been the 
question of property rights versus 
human rights. I have pointed out 
repeatedly that all major forces 
of the state have been lined up 
and used on the side of property 
rights.” 

He accused the state of ignoring 
the “human rights” of the 1,100 
striking members of Locals 578 and 
584 in their struggle to “preserve 
human-dignity.” 

The strike began Nov. 17, 1958, 
after management rejected TWUA’s 
offer to renew the previous con- 
tract without changes. Instead, the 


_ company demanded elimination of 


an arbitration clause which had 
been in existence for 14 of the 16 


years in which the union has held 
bargaining rights. The .company 
also wanted a no-strike clause 
added to the contract. 


The arrests were announced by 
Atty. Gen. Malcolm Seawell, who 
several months ago accused Payton 
of lying in connection with.one of 
two mysterious attacks on the un- 
ion leader. Payton has declared 
he will bring a civil suit against 
Seawell charging him with slander 
and defamation of character. 


The crackdown on the al- 
leged “conspiracy” charges was 
launched when agents of the 
State Bureau of Investigation ar- 
rested the four rank-and-file 
members of Local 578. They 
were held without bail in the 
Henderson jail for 48 hours, with 
armed National Guardsmen sta- 
tioned in front of their cells on 
Seawell’s orders, while SBI Chief 
Walter F. Anderson grilled them. 


Payton and the other union offi- 


cials surrendered voluntarily, posted 


X 


bail, and were awaiting a bill of 
particulars to be presented at a 
preliminary hearing in Recorder’s 
Court here when the grand jury 
returned the indictments. Hours 
later, the SBI announced it had uh- 
covered a “sizable amount” of 
dynamite in an undisclosed cache, 
but declined to reveal any details. 

The dispute between Payton and 
Seawell involved a Mar. 26 attack 


fon the union official, when thugs 


hurled rocks through the windows 
of his car as he drove down a 
lonely stretch of highway here. He 
suffered face and head cuts from 
flying glass. 

Within a matter of hours, at a 
hastily-summoned press conference 
in Raleigh, Seawell denounced the 
story as a “hoax.” 

Payton said his damage suit will 
rely, in part, on the results of a lie 
detector test to which he submitted 
voluntarily in Washington. It re- 
portedly substantiated the fact that 
the union official gave a true ac- 


count of the attack. 
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CALLING ON management to restore bargaining in good faifl 
and stop trying to break unions, Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. keynotes the IUD’s industrial 
relations conference at Philadelphia. 
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Union Fur Ciitter Wing 


Worker Father Honor * 


4 faiess ry eee 2 


David Cleiman, who has 20 years of active trade unionism behial 
him although he’s only 37, has been selected as Worker Father of 
1959 by the National Father’s Day Committee. 

Vice president of Local 72 of the Fur & Leather Workers Dil 
of the Meat Cutters in Washington, D. C., he has held union oft 


for 19 years and has compiled an‘ 
impressive record of community 
activity in suburban Silver Spring, 
Md., where he lives with his wife, 
Sylvia, and their three children— 
Jay (irwin); 13; ~Bifeen. Ann, 10; 
and Rona Lee, 6. 

Cleiman is employed by the Cap- 
itol Fur Shop in Washington, where 
he has been a cutter for 13 years. 

A native of Bucharest, Rumania, 
he was brought to this country at 
the age of 3 months. His family 
settled in Philadelphia, where he 
grew up and entered the fur trade 
at the age of 17. He and Mrs. 
Cleiman, childhood sweethearts, 
were married 14 years ago, when 
she was a secretary. She has not 
worked since their marriage. 

Cleiman spent four years in the 
Army during World War Il, serv- 
ing in Africa, Italy, France, Ger- 
many and the Pacific theater, in- 
cluding Hawaii. 

He and Mrs. Cleiman are 
members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and attend practically 
all meetings. In addition, he is 
an enthusiastic worker in the Sil- 

- ver Spring Boys’ Club, of which 
Son Jay is a member. His other 
hobbies include gardening and 
constructing model airplanes in 
his home workshop. 

His principal hobby, perhaps, is 
union activity. In addition to being 
vice president of Local 72, he is a 
member of its retirement fund com- 
mittee, and in the. past has served 
as treasurer and recording secre- 
tary. 

The entire family was to be flown 
to New York for a week as guests 
of the Fur Information & Fashion 
Council, the labor-management or- 
ganization set up to promote more 
widespread use of furs. The trip 


coincides with Fur Market Week, |_ 


an annual event of great importance 


Sayen Again Heads 


‘World Pilots’ Group 


Helsinki, Finland—Pres. C. N. 
Sayen of the Air Line Pilots was 
recently re-elected president of the 
Intl. Federation of Air Line Pilots 
Associations at its conference here. 
The federation represents 20,000 


pilots in 33 nations. - 


4 


in the industry, and is marked byd 
heavy schedule of sightseeing. 4 
Upon his return to Wagenee 


i009 
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Cleiman will be guest of honor @ 
a banquet to be tendered by hig 
employers, David and Norman Sif 
verman. 

“He’s a fine, conscientious works 
er,” they agreed, “and a fine family 
man.” 


Southern 


|Unions Meet 7 


On Civil Right 


Louisville, Ky.—The AFL-Cl@ 


Southern Advisory Committee ami 


Civil Rights held -its initial meem 
ing here to discuss ways and meal 


of furthering realization of che J 
AFL-CIO civil rights policy at state 


and local levels. 

The advisory ‘committee is 
signed to provide for means 
closer consultation between exectl 
tive officers of state federations att : 


with the national AFL-CIO on ci¥ ] 


rights problems. 

The meeting was chaired 
Stanton E. Smith, president of tha 
Tennessee AFL-CIO, Other 7. 


bers attending were Harold 


Boyd, president, Virginia AFU& 

CIO; J. W. Holder, secretary-treat 

urer, North Carolina AFL-CIO 
Barney Weeks, president, Alabama 
AFL-CIO; Sam E-zelle, secretaryam 
treasurer, Kentucky AFL-CIO. At 
extensive report was sent the meets) 
ing by Jerry R. Holleman, presi 
dent, Texas AFL-CIO, 4 
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